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PREFACE. 


MORE  than  sixty  years  have  passed  since  the 
writer  of  the  accompanying  '"''Early  Recollections''^ 
first  made  his  acquaintance  with  newspaper  life. 
This  is  a  long  vista  to  look  back  upon^  and  yet  the 
impressions  of  youth  remain  vividly  on  his  memory 
as  if  they  had  been  of  yesterday.  Not  many  of  his 
contemporaries  a7'e  now  in  the  land  of  the  livings 
and  few  there  be  who  can  personally  know  of 
the  enortnous  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
newspaper  press  of  Scotland  within  the  last  six 
decades.  In  the  following  chapters  the  writer  has 
endeavoured  to  give  his  recollections  of  the  press  as 
it  flourished  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  century ^  and 
of  the  more  prominent  incidents  that  came  under  his 
observation  as  a  journalist  in  times  so  far  removed 
from  the  present.  It  will  be  noticed  that  he  closes 
his  ^^Recollections"  just  at  the  period  when  the 
Scottish  press  entered  on  its  modern  career  with  a 
vigour  and  ability  that  have  placed  it  in  the  very 
vanguard  of  journalistic  enterprise.  With  that 
advent  ceased  his  connection  with  the  metropolitan 
press.  His  subsequent  years  have  beeit  passed  in 
the  comparatively  quiet  and  uneventful  vocation  of 


VI. 

a  country  journalist^  where  local  politics  and  the 
chronicling  of  village  life  hardly  furnish  pabulum 
of  sufficient  importance  to  make  them  matter  for 
permanent  preservation  in  any  other  form  than  in 
the  files  of  the  country  newspaper.  He  is,  however^ 
hopeful  that  to  the  members  of  the  journalistic 
profession,  and,  it  maybe,  to  the  general  public, 
these  unpretending  records  of  the  past  will  not 
prove  altogether  unworthy  of  their  perusal. 
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RECOLLECTIONS. 


l.—THE  EDINBURGH  PRESS  IN  THE 
''THIRTIES,'' 

'  I  "HE  newspaper  reader  of  the  present  day, 
who  is  accustomed  to  get  at  his  breakfast 
table  the  daily  sheet,  which  gives  him  yesterday's 
telegrams  from  all  ends  of  the  earth,  has  very 
little  conception  of  the  state  of  matters  fully 
half-a-century  ago.  He  will  not  the  less  prize 
his  penny  paper  for  being  reminded  that  the 
men  of  a  former  generation  were  not  nearly  so 
highly  favoured.  The  agitation  for  reform, 
which  ultimately  secured  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832,  could  not  be  said  to  have  been  greatly 
helped  by  the  efforts  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
day,  though  these  did  what  they  could.  They 
were  terribly  handicapped  in  the  matter  of 
price,  and  readers  were  consequently  confined 
to  those  who  were  able  to  pay  for  a  single  paper, 
not  nearly  half  the  size  of  the  present  Scotsman^ 


as  much  as  would  now-a-days  purchase  seven 
copies  of  it.  A  heavy  advertisement  duty 
also  operated  against  the  profitable  carryings 
out  of  newspaper  enterprise,  while  the  Govern- 
ment further  weighted  the  proprietors  by  a  tax 
on  the  raw  material,  paper,  as  if  for  the  very 
purpose  of  making  any  effort  at  enlightening^ 
public  opinion  as  difficult  as  possible. 

Limiting  myself  at  present  to  the  Scottish 
capital,  it  is  curious  to  look  back  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  newspaper  press  in  Edinburgh 
about  the  period  referred  to.  Of  journals- 
weekly,  semi-weekly,  and  tri-weekly— there 
were  at  that  time  enough  and  to  spar^.  It  is 
possible  my  catalogue  may  not  be  complete, 
but,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  there  were 
in  the  year  1835  a  goodly  number,  including 
the  following  weeklies  : — Edinburgh  Weekly 
Journal,  Observer ,  and  Evening  Post;  bi- 
weeklies— Scotsman  and  Edinburgh  Advertiser ; 
tri-weeklies — Courant  and  Caledonian  Mercury. 
Others  papers  came  on  the  stage  at  a  later 
period— 7%^  Witness,  Scottish  Press,  Scottish 
Heraldy  Weekly  Register,  North  Briton,  and 
possibly  others  ;  but,  with  the  single  exception 


<yf  the  Scotsman  J  all  have  disappeared — "gone 
are  their  old  familiar  faces."  My  first  intro- 
duction to  newspaper  life  was  in  connection 
with  the  Caledonian  Mercury^  which  claimed, 
in  point  of  antiquity,  precedence  over  all  its 
contemporaries,  though  this  was  disputed  by 
the  Conrant 

In  these  days  the  circulation  of  a  paper  in 
good  repute,  as  was  the  Mercury^  could  be 
counted  by  hundreds.  Printing  machines  were 
unknown — manual  labour  and  the  hand-press 
being  the  only  means  available  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  printed  sheet.  The  Mercury 
being  a  four-page  paper,  two  presses  were 
required  for  the  purpose.  It  was  considered 
very  good  work,  even  with  the  improved  iron 
press,  which  had  superseded  the  old  wooden 
Stanhope,  to  throw  off  from  200  to  250  copies 
per  hour,  and,  as  the  whole  impression  of  a 
single  number  did  not  occupy  more  than  from 
three  to  four  hours,  a  good  idea  can  be  had  of 
the  circulation  of  a  first-class  Edinburgh  paper 
fully  half-a-century  ago.  A  double  number, 
which  was  once  undertaken  within  my  recol- 
lection, was  a  very  serious  affair.     The  whole 


resources  of  the  establishment  had  to  be 
brought  into  play,  including  proprietor  and 
clerks,  down  to  the  smallest  P.D.  who  could 
handle  a  sheet  of  paper.  To  effect  the  result 
aimed  at,  which  was  simply  the  printing  of  a 
thousand  copies  of  a  paper  no  bigger  than  the 
ordinary  "daily"  with  which  we  are  now-a- 
days  so  familiar,  taxed  the  whole  energies  of 
every  man  and  boy  on  the  staff,  who  laboured 
all  night  through  to  complete  a  bit  of  work 
that,  with  the  appliances  of  modern  times, 
could  be  accomplished  in  about  as  many 
minutes  as  then  took  hours.  Town  subscribers 
were  supplied  direct  from  the  office,  and  district 
agents  were  unneeded  and  unknown. 

It  was  not  the  least  irksome  part  of  the 
work  of  an  apprentice  in  a  newspaper  office  at 
that  time  to  have  the  labour  of  distribution 
added  to  his  other  duties.  Three  times  a  week 
— in  all  weathers,  wet  or  dry,  in  summer  sun- 
shine or  winter  snow — the  youthful  tyro  in  the 
printer's  art  had  to  shoulder  his  bagful  of 
papers,  starting  about  6  a.m.,  or  earlier,  on  a 
weary  round  that  would  occupy  him  in  some 
cases  from  three  to  four  hours  before  he  com- 


pleted  his  task.  It  was  a  hard  training",  but  it 
had  at  least  one  good  effect  in  strengthening* 
the  constitution  of  the  youthful  Mercurius^  and 
helping  to  brace  him  up  for  the  after  battle  of 
life.  There  was  no  Factory  Act  fifty  years  ago, 
and  consideration  for  the  rising  generation  had 
not  then  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  our 
legislators  ;  but  in  fact  everybody  was.  kept 
much  closer  to  the  grindstone  than  now,  and 
if  more  was  exacted  from  boys  than  would 
now  be  permitted,  their  elders  were  not  much 
better  off. 

The  literary  staff  of  the  paper  was  on  a 
scale  corresponding  with  its  circulation,  and 
consisted  of  an  editor  and  sub-editor,  the  latter 
also  doing  duty  as  reporter.  Reports  were  of 
a  very  different  character  than  now — mere 
abstracts  of  proceedings,  in  which  verbatim 
accuracy  was  rarely  attempted.  Facilities  for 
the  accurate  recording  of  municipal  business, 
previous  to  the  Reform  Act,  which  popularised 
our  Town  Councils,  were  systematically  with- 
held. It  was  one  of  the  jokes  of  the  day  that 
the  reporter  had  on  one  occasion  contrived  to 
conceal  himself  under  the  municipal  table  while 


a  discussion  was  going-  on,  and  there  and  then 
took  the  notes  which,  when  transcribed,  greatly 
troubled  the  city  father^,  though  they  wisely 
refrained  from  appealing  to  the  law  for  redress. 
Mr.  T.  Allan,  the  then  proprietor  of  the 
Mercury^  distinguished  himself  as  a  man  of 
science,  and  after  spending  not  a  little  of  his 
fortune  in  electro-motor  experiments,  which 
led  to  nothing  but  his  own  financial  embarrass- 
ment, died  comparatively  young. 

My  recollections  of  the  editors  of  that  far 
back  time  are  but  dim,  and  yet,  even  now,  the 
figures  of  two  of  the  number  stand  out  with 
wonderful  distinctness.  One  of  them  bore  the 
name  of  Mr.  Thomas  Murray,  editor  of  the 
Observer — a  man  of  herculean  proportions,  but 
""ill  hung  th'  gether,"  as  Scotch  people  say, 
and  with  manners  that  savoured  more  of  the 
soil  than  of  the  pen.  He  was  known  by  his 
compeers  under  the  ponderous  appellation 
of  **  Hippo-pitatto-Tammis" — a  play  on  his 
baptismal  name  and  descriptive  as  w^ell,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sample  of  the  wit  of  a 
former  generation  of  newsmen.  The  other 
well-remembered   figure  is  that  of  Mr.  David 


Buchanan,  of  the  Courafit — a  great  authority 
in  his  day  on  finance,  but  otherwise  undistin-^ 
guished  as  a  writer,  and  a  man  of  singularly 
meek  and  unobtrusive  character.  He  was  one 
of  three  brothers,  all  of  whom,  more  or  less, 
made  their  mark  in  Edinburgh.  William,  the 
eldest  of  the  three,  took  a  good  position  as  a 
consulting  advocate,  and  became  an  acknow- 
ledged exponent  of  the  intricacies  of  teind  law. 
George,  the  youngest  of  the  trio,  attained  con- 
siderable distinction  as  an  engineer  and  science 
lecturer.  He  it  was  who  planned  and  carried 
out  the  now  disused  tunnel  underneath  St. 
Andrews  Street  and  Scotland  Street,  which  at 
the  present  day  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  toothsome  mushroom.  Singularly  enough 
the  three  brothers  were  at  one  and  the  same 
time  office-bearers  in  a  small  and  little  known 
denomination  of  Christians  who  worshipped,  as 
they  still  do,  in  Barony  Street,  and  regularly 
took  their  share  of  the  pastoral  work  that 
fell  to  them  as  preachers.  The  celebrated 
Professor  Faraday  was  a  life-long  member 
ot  the  same  community,  known  in  England 
as  **  Sandemanians,"  and  in  Scotland  as 
**Glassites." 
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The  situation  of  the  Mercury  office,  in  a 
commanding  part  of  the  High  Street  nearly 
opposite  St.  Giles',  enabled  the  employees  to 
get  a  peep  of  the  "pomp  and  circumstance" 
that  were  wont  to  characterise  what  was  then 
familiarly  known  as  the  **  Commissioner's 
Walk."  Her  Majesty's  representative  did  not 
then  hold  his  levee  at  Holyrood  Palace,  nor 
was  there  a  cavalcade  to  St.  Giles'.  His  Grace 
and  retinue  assembled  in  the  Merchant  Hall, 
Hunter  Square,  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  thence  walked  to  the 
Cathedral,  accompanied,  also  on  foot,  by  those 
who  had  attended  the  levee — red-coated  officers 
in  all  the  splendour  of  military  array,  and  black- 
gowned  professors  and  ministers  following 
pair  by  pair  through  a  lane  formed  by  the 
ranks  of  the  soldiery,  and  fringed  by  thousands 
of  the  citizens,  who  crowded  the  pavements  to 
witness  a  spectacle  that  had  much  more  of  the 
picturesque  about  it  than  the  pageant  of  modern 
days. 

There  will  be  many  yet  alive  among  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  who  remember  the  means 
adopted  by  the  Post   Office  authorities  of  the 


day  to  accelerate  the  speed  of  the  mails,  and 
get  letters  and  newspapers  a  little  earlier  from 
the  south.  The  railway  system  had  not  pene- 
trated further  than  Morpeth  at  the  time  referred 
to,  from  which  point  the  old  mail  coach,  doing 
its  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour,  was  employed 
to  convey  the  bags  to  Edinburgh.  The  saving 
of  even  a  few  hours  was  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  importance  when  events  of  national  interest 
were  engaging  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
Scotland.  To  secure  this  result  horseflesh  was 
the  only  available  agency.  A  light  two-horse 
curricle,  with  a  red-coated  guard  in  charge, 
was  daily  despatched  from  the  Post  Office  in 
Edinburgh  as  far  as  Morpeth  in  time  for  the 
arrival  of  the  train  from  the  south  with  the 
mails.  These  were  transferred  to  the  curricle, 
which  at  once  set  out  on  its  120  miles  journey 
northwards.  Frequent  relays  of  horses,  and 
the  lightness  of  the  vehicle,  enabled  the  latter 
to  anticipate  the  regular  coach  by  several  hours. 
It  was  an  animating  sight  to  follow  with  the 
eye  the  sweating  team,  as  they  dashed  along 
Nicholson  Street  and  the  Bridges  on  their  way 
to  the  Post  Office,  laden  with  their  budget,  and 
one  that  never  failed  to  awaken  the  interest  of 
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the  passer-by,  for  who  could  tell,  in  those 
stirring  days,  what  might  be  the  tenor  of  the 
despatches?  No  telegraphic  wires  were  then 
in  existence  to  anticipate  them. 

Having  spoken  of  the  agitation  for  reform, 
the  great  demonstration  to  celebrate  its  triumph 
rises  in  my  memory.  This  memorable  event  in 
the  history  of  Edinburgh  took  place  in  the 
summer  of  1832,  when  I  w^as  a  very  small 
member  of  the  community.  Nevertheless,  I 
was  considered  old  enough,  as  an  apprentice 
printer,  to  have  a  place  in  the  great  procession 
— which  testified  to  the  delight  of  the  people  on 
"having  at  length  won  what  they  regarded  as  an 
important  acknowledgment  of  their  right  to  a 
share  in  the  choice  of  their  Parliamentary  re- 
presentatives. It  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant, 
as  it  was  one  of  the  most  orderly,  manifestations 
of  the  vox  populi  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  the 
Scottish  capital.  The  whole  of  the  trades  took 
part  in  the  demonstration — each  trying  their 
best  to  outrival  the  other  in  the  variety  and 
significance  of  the  emblems  they  bore  aloft. 
One  incident  has  impressed  itself  on  my 
memory — that    of   a   tall,    elderly    gentleman, 
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gaily  attired  in  summer  dress,  white  hat 
included,  whose  enthusiasm,  as  the  procession 
passed  the  foot  of  the  Lothian  Road,  seemed 
to  be  unbounded.  He  waved  his  hat  again 
and  again  to  the  processionists,  who  in  turn 
took  up  the  cheering,  and  gave  it  back  in 
full  volume  from  thousands  of  throats.  This 
enthusiast  was  none  other  than  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  of  literary  repute,  wha 
was  one  of  the  popular  leaders  in  the  Reform 
movement. 

The  excitement  of  the  Reform  agitation  had 
not  long  died  away  when  the  people  of  Edin- 
burgh were  again  set  by  the  ears.  This  time 
the  question  at  issue  was  that  of  religious 
equality — in  other  words,  the  great  Voluntary 
controversy  had  begun  to  unsettle  the  country. 
From  pulpit  and  platform,  in  every  town  of  the 
kingdom,  the  battle  was  fiercely  fought — in 
none  more  bitterly  than  in  the  metropolis.  The 
great  champions  of  Church  and  State  buckled 
on  their  armour,  and  returned  blow  for  blow* 
Lectures,  pulpit  addresses,  and  pamphlets  were 
the  weapons  employed  on  both  sides,  and 
** apostolic  blows  and  knocks"  resounded  on 
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all  hands — the  excitement  being  kept  up  by  the 
zeal  of  the  combatants,  who  were  encouraged 
by  the  enthusiasm  and  cheers  of  their  admiring 
friends  and  supporters.  To  these  meetings 
..  the  youth  of  the  city  flocked  with  avidity,  and, 
to  do  them  justice,  faithfully  heard  both  sides — 
alternating  from  the  one  platform  to  the  other — 
at  the  one  hearing  a  trumpet  blast  against  the 
unholy  alliance  between  the  State  and  the  Kirk, 
and  at  the  other  a  triumphant  vindication  of 
the  venerable  Establishment  as  the  Church  of 
the  people.  Men's  minds  were  greatly  agitated 
4.^  in  those  days,  and  no  doubt  this  vigorous 
stirring  up  of  the  waters  led  not  indirectly  to 
the  Disruption  of  1843.  The  defenders  of  the 
State  connection  justified  it  on  the  ground 
that  the  Church  was  not  under  bondage  to 
Caesar,  and  that  its  members  were  as 
free  as  the  Voluntaries.  The  decisions  of 
the  Law  Courts,  however,  in  such  cases 
as  the  Strathbogie  settlement,  showed  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Non-Intrusion  party  had 
taken  rather  too  sanguine  a  view  of  the 
situation,  and  we  all  know  the  result  in 
the  great  Secession  that  rent  the  Church 
in  twain. 
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This  leads  me  naturally  to  the  establishment, 
in  1840,  of  the  Witness  newspaper,  the  first 
number  of  which  I  helped  to  launch  into  the 
world. 


W.—THE  "  WITNESS,"  AND  ITS  EDITOR 
—FIRST  VISIT  OF  THE  QUEEN  TO 
SCOTLAND. 

nPHE  Non-Intruslonists  of  the  day,  wise  in 
their  generation,  required  a  special  organ 
for  the  strengthening  of  their  cause  throughout 
the  country,  and  fixed  on  the  celebrated  Hugh 
Miller  as  the  editor.  No  man  in  the  kingdom 
was  better  qualified  for  the  task.  A  man  of  the 
people,  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  points 
in  the  controversy,  gifted  with  a  rare  literary 
faculty,  which  enabled  him  to  deal  his  deadly 
shafts  without  ever  overstepping  the  limits  of 
journalistic  courtesy,  the  whilom  Cromarty 
stonemason  came  fully  armed  for  the  arduous 
conflict  that  was  before  him.  I  think  I  see  him 
yet,  when,  on  his  first  appearance  in  the 
capital,  he  astonished  his  city  friends  by  his 
outrd  appearance.  Attired  in  a  suit  of  grey 
tweeds  of  homely  make,  with  a  rough  checked 
shepherd's  plaid  flung  across  his  shoulders,  and 
his  feet  encased  in  shoes  of  that  free  and  easy 
fashion  familiarly   known  as   "bauchels,"  the 
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editor  of  the  Witness  certainly  presented  a  queer 
•exterior.  The  outward  man,  as  he  became 
more  acclimatised  to  the  city  air,  by-and-by 
began  to  assume  a  more  conventional  garb, 
but  to  the  last  the  sturdy  northern  disdained  to 
conform  to  the  maxim  that  the  "  taHor  makes 
the  man."  Such  as  he  was,  Hugh  Miller  was 
not  long  of  making  his  influence  felt.  The 
Witness  rapidly  attained  a  high  position  among 
the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  this  not  alone 
from  the  eminent  ability  with  which  he  pleaded 
from  week  to  week  for  what  he  regarded  as  the 
rights  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  from  the 
high  literary  beauty  of  the  series  of  geological 
articles  that  came  from  his  pen. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  elegance  of  style 
and  purity  of  language  he  employed  in  all  hfs 
compositions.  Few,  however,  except  those, 
who,  like  myself,  had  personal  experience  of 
his  habits  of  writing,  knew  at  what  a  cost  the 
finished  article  was  produced.  The  MS.,  when 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  compositor,  had 
evidently  been  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of 
•correction  in  the  shape  of  re-writing  and 
erasion,  but  this  was  a  mere  bagatelle  in  com- 
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parlson  to  the  revised  proof,  after  being*  put 
into  type.  Whole  sentences  were  re-written, 
and  others  so  twisted  outside  in,  that  they  bore 
but  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  original  structure. 
On  a  second  revise,  there  was  an  improvement, 
so  far  as  the  number  of  corrections  were  con- 
cerned, but  still  so  many  that  a  third,  and  very 
often  a  fourth  proof  was  needed  before  the 
fastidious  writer  could  allow  his  lucubration  to 
see  the  light.  It  was  not  till  the  ear  as  well  as 
the  mind  had  been  satisfied  that  the  readers  of 
the  Witness  were  permitted  to  peruse  what  had 
been  so  laboriously  prepared  for  them.  The 
exquisitely  turned  sentences,  which  so  provoked 
the  envy  of  his  literary  and  scientific  contem- 
poraries, were  finally  subjected  to  a  viva  voce 
reading  by  the  editor,  who  if  then  satisfied  that 
all  was  well,  at  length  permitted  them  to  go 
forth  to  the  world.  Clearly,  Hugh  Miller  would 
not  have  done  for  an  editor  of  the  modern  type, 
who  has  to  strike  off  his  articles  red-hot  to 
catch  the  press,  and  to  whom  the  luxury  of  a 
second  proof  must  be  unknown.  Of  a  shy  and 
reticent  nature,  very  much  living  by  himself, 
and  given  up  greatly  to  solitary  rambles  by  the 
hillside  and  the  seashore,  where  he  could  best 
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gratify  his  geolog-ical  tastes,  the  social  side  of 
his  nature  was  but  seldom  exhibited  to  those 
around  him,  and  yet  I  can  remember  one 
notable  occasion  on  which  he  unbent  himself, 
much  to  the  delight  of  us  all.  It  was  on  the 
occasion  of  one  of  the  annual  festive  entertain- 
ments of  the  Witness  staff,  when,  to  the  intense 
gratification  of  every  one,  it  was  intimated  that 
the  editor  was  to  be  present.  He  came,  and 
thoroughly  entered  into  the  enjoyment  of  the 
evening,  even  to  the  length  of  contributing  to 
the  hilarity  by  a  recitation  from  Barbour's 
**  Bruce,"  which  he  gave  with  sparkling  eyes 
and  animated  gesture.  His  contributions  to 
the  Witness  from  time  to  time  included  such 
classical  works  as  the  **01d  Red  Sandstone,*^ 
**The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,"  **  English 
Impressions,"  and  others,  all  of  which  had  the 
high  literary  finish  that  he  never  failed  to  impart 
to  his  writings.  His  sad  death  made  a  pro- 
found impression  throughout  Scotland,  not 
more  from  the  distressingly  melancholy  circum- 
stances by  which  it  was  accompanied,  than 
from  the  personal  affection  which  a  more 
than  ordinarily  sweet  and  gentle  nature  had 
inspired. 
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To  the  Wiitiess  belongs  the  credit  of  being- 
an  a  sense  the  parent  of  the  daily  press  in 
Edinburgh.  During  the  annual  sittings  of 
the  General  Assemblies,  the  demands  on  its 
•columns,  from  the  length  and  importance  of 
the  debates,  were  such  that  a  daily  issue  became 
a  matter  of  necessity,  and  for  nearly  one  fort- 
night in  the  year  the  public  were  furnished 
with  a  diurnal  record  of  the  speeches  of  the 
^ecclesiastical  gladiators  of  the  day.  Of  course, 
the  Wit7iess  office  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Non-Intrusionists — afterwards  the  Free  Church 
leaders.  The  broad,  farmer-like  figure  of  Dr. 
•Chalmers,  the  tall  form  of  Dr.  Cunningham, 
vigorous,  though  somewhat  slow  in  gait,  and 
the  diminutive  bodily  tenement  which  held 
within  it  the  fiery  spirit  of  Dr.  Candlish, 
were  frequently  seen  within  the  old-fashioned 
(mansion,  with  wainscoated  apartments,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Horse  Wynd,  in  which  the  printing 
premises  were  situated.  Dr.  John  Brown,  the 
**  Rab "  of  kindly  memories,  was  also  an 
occasional  visitor  to  the  editor,  with  whom 
:he  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship.  Not 
'everybody  knew  in  those  days  that  the  delight- 
ful critiques  on  the  pictures  shown  at  the  annual 
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exhibition  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  were 
the  joint  production,  for  several  years,  of  the 
author  of  the  **  Old  Red"  and  the  genial  writer 
of  *'  Rab  and  his  Friends." 

The  Witness  had  for  its  first  reporter  the 
late  Mr.  Fyfe,  of  whose  qualifications  for  the 
post  the  best  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that,  on  his  transference  to  the  staff  of  the 
London  Times,  he  was  personally  complimented 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  singular  ability  with 
which  he  had  reported  one  of  that  great  states- 
man's financial  and  figure-bristling  speeches. 
Mr.  Fyfe,  like  many  others  of  his  countrymen 
who  had  ventured  on  the  harassing  work  of 
metropolitan  journalism,  died  before  old  age- 
had  dimmed  his  eye,  or  impaired  his  strength. 
His  fate,  however,  proved  no  deterrent  to  his 
son,  also  an  able  journalist,  who  prematurely 
closed  what  had  all  the  promise  of  a  brilliant 
career,  while  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  Mr.  Fyfe,  the  elder,  was  suc^ 
ceeded  in  the  Witness  by  Mr.  W.  Drummond, 
one  of  the  expertest  stenographers  of  his  day, 
and  who  did  noble  work  in  recording  the  Non- 
Intrusion   debates,  where    the   speakers   were 
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-all  men  of  distinguished  grasp  of  thought. 
Yielding  to  the  seductions  of  an  offer  from 
London,  he,  too,  turned  his  face  southwards, 
only,  after  a  few  years,  to  find  an  untimely 
grave — another  victim  to  the  worry  of  London 

journalistic  life. 

It  was  not  always  plain  sailing  to  get  out 
the  daily  Witness  during  the  stress  of  an 
Assembly  sitting.  On  one  occasion  the 
■difficulty  of  doing  so  might  well  have  appalled 
the  stoutest  of  stout-hearted  managers.  It  would 
be  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Three 
pages  of  the  paper  had  been  duly  deposited  on 
the  printing  machine,  and  the  fourth,  a  solid 
mass  of  type,  crammed  full  of  the  oratory  of 
the  preceding  day,  was  being  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  one  of  the  **  comps."  to  be  placed 
alongside  of  the  others,  when  the  ''forme,'* 
as  it  is  technically  called,  either  from  being  too 
loosely  or  too  tightly  wedged  up,  gave  way — 
**  sprang"  is  the  term — and  in  another  moment 
the  machine-room  floor  was  littered  with  a 
mountain  of  '*  pie."  It  was  some  minutes 
before  the  appalling  nature  of  the  disaster 
•^ould  be  realised  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  manager, 
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the  late  Mr.  R.  Fairley,  rose  to  the  occasion. 
The  homeward  journey  of  the  unhappy  typos 
was  arrested,  the  proofs  of  the  ruined  columns 
were  sought  out,  and  in  a  little  while  the  work 
of  restoration  was  commenced.  Of  course  all 
the  early  posts  were  lost ;  but  before  breakfast 
time  the  Witness  was  issued  as  usual  to  the 
outside  public,  who  little  deemed  that  their 
daily  sheet  had  been  in  such  imminent  danger 
of  shipwreck. 

Tanfield  Hall,  a  large  store  room  that  formed 
part  of  the  disused  premises  of  a  defunct  gas- 
light company,  was  for  many  years  the  meeting 
place   of  the   General    Assembly   of  the   Free 
Protesting   Church  of  Scotland.     A  most  un- 
pretentious place  of  meeting.     Low  in  the  roof, 
which  was  crossed  and  recrossed  with  rafters, 
it  seemed  to  set  at  naught  every  principle  of 
accoustics,  and  yet  the  accoustics  were  simply 
perfect.     The  weakest-voiced  speaker  was  heard 
distinctly  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  hall, 
even  when  crowded  with  the  thousands  who, 
while   the    Assembly   was   in    session,   flocked 
daily  to  listen  to  the  impassioned  harangues 
of  their  leaders.     What   a   galaxy   of  clerical 
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notables  could  at  that  time  be  heard  and  seeit 
in    Tanfield    Hall.       Head    of   them    all,    the 
venerable  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  at  his  side  Drs. 
Cunningham    and    Candlish    (of    Edinburgh), 
Drs.  Buchanan  and  Gibson  (of  Glasgow),  Dr. 
Wilson   (of  Dundee),    Dr.    Duff,    the    famous 
Indian    missionary,    and    many    others.      The- 
Hon.   Fox  Maule,  afterwards  Lord    Panmure, 
was  also  much  in  evidence,  with  his  deliberate 
utterance    and    carefully    weighed    words,    so 
deliberate,    in    fact,    that    a    swift    long-hand 
writer  felt  no  great  difficulty  in  following  him 
sentence   by   sentence.      The    fiery    Dr.    Duff 
must   have   chafed  in  listening  to  him,  for  no 
greater  contrast  could   have   existed   between 
two  speakers,  one  of  whom  spoke  to  the  head 
and   the   other   to   the   heart,   the   latter   with 
burning    words   and   a   fervid    eloquence   that 
stirred    to    their    depths    the    feelings   of  his 
hearers.      The  stately,  dignified  figure  of  the 
Clerk  of  Assembly,  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Mon^ 
crieff,  occupied  the  foreground  of  the  picture. 

It  would  be  about  this  time  that  the  anti- 
cipated visit  of  the  young  Queen  to  the  ancient 
capital  of  Scotland  put  the  inhabitants  on  the 
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qui  vie.  The  Provost  and  Magistrates  had 
made  due  preparations  for  the  reception  of  Her 
Majesty  on  her  approach  to  the  city.  There 
was  to  have  been  a  grand  presentation  of  the 
keys  at  an  extemporised  barrier  erected  some- 
where on  the  road  to  Granton  pier,  where  the 
-Queen  was  to  disembark.  But,  alas  for  the 
scheme,  which  like  many  others  of  less  im- 
portance, went  on  this  occasion  sadly  **agee." 
Fagged  with  her  sea  voyage  on  board  the 
Royal  George,  the  same  cranky  little  craft 
which,  twenty  years  before,  had  conveyed  her 
Royal  uncle  to  the  Scottish  shores,  the 
Sovereign  and  Prince  Albert  were  early  astir 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  that  was  to  have 
witnessed  the  Royal  entry  to  Edinburgh,  and 
long  before  the  city  dignitaries  had  donned 
their  official  robes,  were  on  their  way  to  Dal- 
keith, altogether  ignoring  the  elaborate  welcome 
that  had  been  prepared  for  them.  To  their 
intense  mortification,  the  Queen  drove  through 
the  city  by  way  of  its  most  prominent  thorough- 
fare. Princes  Street.  With  the  exception  of 
the  comparatively  few  pedestrians,  of  whom  I 
happened  to  be  one,  who  were  abroad  that 
morning,  and  who  did  what  they  could  to  make 
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up  for  the  absence  of  the  city  magnates,  the 
Royal  cortege  was  allowed  to  go  on  its  way 
almost  unattended.  Such  a  mischance  brought 
a  flood  of  ridicule  on  the  Provost  and  his  Bailies, 
though  undeservedly  ;  but  the  wits  of  the  city 
found  the  joke  too  good  a  one  to  resist.  The 
new  ballad,  to  an  old  tune,  '*  Hey !  Jamie 
Forrest,  are  ye  waukin'  yet?"  w-as  heard  at 
every  street  corner,  and  great  was  the  fun  at 
the  expense  of  the  unhappy  chief-magistrate, 
who  was,  however,  somewhat  consoled  by  beingf^ 
honoured  at  Dalkeith  Palace  with  a  Royal 
interview,  at  which  no  doubt  the  loyalty  of  the 
capital  was  duly  vouched  for.  A  story,  after- 
wards currently  believed,  gave  the  young  Queen 
credit  for  a  sense  of  the  humorous  in  connection 
with  this  same  contretemps.  It  is  said  that 
while  at  Taymouth  Castle  she  listened  with  no- 
little  enjoyment  to  the  singing,  by  John  Wilson, 
the  eminent  vocalist,  of  the  ballad  in  question. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  incident  was  not  soon- 
forgotten  in  Edinburgh. 

One  proof  of  this  came  under  my  own 
observation,  and  the  circumstances  were  suffi- 
ciently ludicrous  to  make  them  worth  recording. 
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It  was  on  the  day  of  a  public  nomination  of 
candidates  for  the  representation  of  the  city. 
The  respective  friends  of  Sir  Culling  Eardley 
on  the  one  side  of  the  hustings,  and  those  of 
Mr.,  afterwards  Lord,  Macaulay  on  the  other, 
were  grouped  conspicuously  in  front  of  the 
■erection,  the  High  Street  being  crowded  to 
hear  the  speakers.  Sir  James  Forrest,  the 
**  Jamie  Forrest"  of  the  song,  was  in  the  act 
of  proposing  Sir  Culling  Eardley,  when  a  wag- 
among  the  crowd  suddenly  jerked  up  a  red 
Kilmarnock  night-cap  to  the  platform,  evidently 
meant  for  the  baronet.  The  cap,  however, 
lighted  not  where  it  was  intended,  but  near  to 
Mr.  Adam  Black,  the  well-known  publisher, 
who,  with  a  grim  smile,  and  amidst  a  tempest 
of  laughter  that  for  a  time  put  a  check  on  the 
formal  proceedings  of  the  day,  handed  it  to  the 
baronet.  The  little  gentleman  did  not  relish 
the  joke.  With  ill-concealed  temper,  he  seized 
the  offensive  reminder  of  his  official  lapse  of 
■duty,  and  dashed  it  down  among  the  crowd, 
who  of  course  laughed  louder  than  ever. 


\\\.— FIRST  DAILY  PAPER  IN  SCOTLAND 
—''  THE  MAIL.'' 

psJEWSPAPER  men  have  a  gipsy-like  habit 
of  shifting  their  quarters— they  are  veri- 
table members  of  the  "tribe  of  the  wandering 
foot."  There  was  no  exception  in  my  case,  as 
the  year  1847  saw  the  close  of  my  connection 
with  the  Witness,  and  my  transference  to  the 
western  capital  of  Scotland. 

Glasgow  has  the  honour  of  seeing  the  birth 
of  the  first  regular  daily  newspaper  in  Scotland. 
In  the  year  mentioned,  Mr.  Alison,  an  ambitious 
iron  merchant  of  Lanarkshire,  was  smitten  with 
the  idea  of  inaugurating  a  new  departure  in 
journalism,  and  provided  the  capital  for  the 
purpose.  Speculation  of  this  kind  is  under  any 
circumstances  a  very  risky  business,  in  which 
failure  is  fully  more  probable  than  success. 
But  Mr.  Alison  was  a  sanguine  man,  and,  being 
prepared  to  launch  out  liberally,  the  appliances 
for  the  starting  of  a  **  daily  "  were  not  long  in 
being  got  together.     Premises  were  taken  in 
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Dunlop  Street,  Glasgow,  a  competent  editor 
and  staff  engaged  (of  whom  I  formed  one  of  the 
units),  and  without  any  undue  loss  of  time  the 
first  number  of  the  North  British  Mail  made  its 
appearance  in  the  month  of  April,  1847. 

The  editor  was  the  late  Mr.  George  Troup, 
an  Aberdonian  by  birth,  who  had  made  a 
name  for  himself  as  a  newspaper  writer  in  the 
north,  and  by  the  remarkable  coolness  and  self- 
possession  he  displayed  as  a  witness  before  the 
High  Court  of  Justiciary  in  connection  with  a 
criminal  prosecution  that  had  been  instituted 
against  certain  individuals  for  the  part  they 
had  taken  in  obstructing  the  officers  of  the 
law  while  superintending  the  settlement  of  an 
objectionable  minister.  He  was  a  man  of 
decided  talent,  possessing  to  a  great  extent  the 
valuable  journalistic  gift  of  facility,  which  he 
manifested  in  rather  a  singular  way.  Nothing 
-could  be  more  unlike  than  the  habits  of  the 
editor  of  the  Witness  and  those  of  the  editor 
of  the  Mail.  Composition  in  the  one  case  was 
a  painful  and  laborious  effort,  though  the 
ultimate  results  were  in  the  highest  degree 
pleasing  ;  in  the  other,  such  was  the  readiness 
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of  the  writer  that  it  was  his  almost  invariable 
practice  to  keep  two  "leaders"  going  at  the 
same  time — sending  up  to  the  composing-room 
first  a  page  or  two  of  No.  i  article,  this  to  be 
followed  at  a  short  interval  with  a  few  pages  of 
No.  2,  and  so  on  alternately  till  the  finish  of 
both.  The  duplex  mental  process  involved  in 
this  mode  of  working  never  appeared  to  inter- 
fere in  any  degree  with  the  development  of  the 
argument  or  the  character  of  the  composition, 
which  was  always  singularly  terse  and  lucid.. 
I  never  knew  or  read  of  anything  similar,  and 
the  fact  is  here  recorded  as  another  illustration 
of  the  curiosities  of  journalistic  literature. 

It  was  not  Mr.  Troup's  blame  that  the  Mail 
in  its  early  years  had  to  struggle  against  the 
tide.  He  did  his  best  for  it,  and,  having  the 
entire  burden  on  his  shoulders  of  contributing 
two  articles  per  day,  the  task  unquestionably 
told  on  his  strength,  and  ultimately  helped  to 
unnerve  him.  Fortune  did  not  favour  the 
brave  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Alison.  An  interval 
of  little  more  than  two  years  proved  sufficient 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  his  purse,  and  the- 
collapse  of  the  Mail  seemed  impending,  when 
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arrangements  were  made  for  the  taking"  over 
of  the  concern  by  a  Dublin  firm,  consisting  ot 
two  enterprising  Scotchmen,  Messrs  Gunn  & 
Cameron.  These  gentlemen,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  profitable  advertising  sheet  in  the 
Irish  capital,  found  themselves  in  a  position  to 
make  an  off*er  for  the  Maily  which  by-and-by 
became  their  property.  Mr.  Gunn,  the  then 
co-proprietor,  was  a  man  of  indomitable  energy 
of  character,  who  could  use  his  hands  as  well 
as  his  head,  and  under  his  personal  super- 
intendence the  paper,  which  had  been  literally 
on  its  last  legs,  soon  showed  indications  of 
renewed  vitality.  It  was  at  this  stage  of  its 
history  that  the  editor  and  new  proprietors 
parted.  Mr.  Troup  had  influence  enough  to 
gather  a  few  friends  who  helped  him  to  set  on 
foot  a  rival  paper  in  the  city,  which  he  called 
the  Daily  Mail;  but  the  funds  were  not  avail- 
able for  a  continued  struggle  against  the 
resources  of  his  rivals,  and  at  length  Gunn  & 
Cameron  were  left  masters  of  the  field.  Mr. 
Troup  afterwards  went  to  London,  where  he 
edited  a  now  defunct  periodical  called  The 
Bee^  and  engaged  in  other  literary  pursuits. 
He  has  been  dead  many   years.     His  talents 
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-promised  him  a  more  successful  career  than 
that  which  fate  or  fortune  yielded.     The  sub- 

. editor  of  the  Mail,  for  the  first  few  years  of  its 
existence,    was    the    late    Mr.    W.    Anderson, 

.author  of  a  well-known  genealogical  work, 
*'The  Scottish  Nation."  He  possessed  con- 
siderable literary  abilities,  but  laboured  under 
the  infirmity  of  a  quick  and  irritable  temper, 
which  operated  to  his  disadvantage  in  many 
ways,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  severance  of 
his  connection  with  the  paper.  The  Mail  was 
started  as  a  Liberal  paper  when  I  joined  it  in 
1847,  and  it  still  remains  staunch  to  its  original 
colours. 

The  scientific  principle  of  the  *'  survival  of 
the  fittest"  has  been  as  completely  verified  in 
Glasgow  as  elsewhere  in  relation  to  the  news- 
paper press.  Fifty  years  ago,  there  were  in 
►existence  a  large  number  of  papers,  of  which 
only  three  are  now  to  the  fore.  Of  weeklies 
there  were  the  Examiner,  the  Constitutional, 
the  Argtis,  Reformers'  Gazette,  Post,  and  Citizen, 
The  bi-weeklies  consisted  of  the  Courier  and 
the  Herald.  The  Exa^niner  specially  distin- 
guished itself  by  its  regular  series  of  articles. 
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in  which  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  clergy- 
men in  and  around  Glasgow  appeared  alongside 
of  an  outline  of  the  previous  week's  sermon, 
this  being  accompanied  by  a  critical  notice  of 
the  discourse  from  the  pen  of  the  editor,  himself 
a  member  of  the  cloth,  though  without  a  charge. 
There  was  nothing  notable  about  the  other 
papers,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the 
Citizen^  whose  columns  were  enriched  by  the 
contributions  of  Hew  Macdonald,  who,  under 
the  7iom  de  plume  of  the  **  Rambler,''  wrote 
delightfully,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  on  the 
beauties  of  Clydeside.  His  memory  still  re- 
mains green  in  the  west  country,  though  few 
are  now  alive  who  have  any  personal  recollec- 
tion of  the  modest  journalist,  whose  attractive 
and  gentle  nature  endeared  him  to  all  his 
friends  and  contemporaries.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
of  the  Reformers'  Gazette  was  a  notable  character 
in  his  day.  Familiarly  known  as  **  Peter,"  he- 
affected  to  be  a  man  of  the  people,  willing  to 
go  to  the  stake  if  needed  on  their  behalf ;  but  I 
never  heard  that  he  was  ever  called  on  to  make 
any  great  sacrifice  for  his  principles.  The- 
Herald  vfdis  then,  as  now,  the  leading  paper  in 
Glasgow,  its  extensive  advertising  connection 
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X  giving  it  an  advantage  over  its  rivals  that  stood 

it  in  good  stead  when,  some  twelve  years  later, 
the  removal  of  the  stamp  and  other  duties  pro- 
duced that  fierce  competition  among  the  news- 
papers that  sent  so  many  of  them  to  the  wall. 

At  the  present  time,  out  of  all  the  papers 
.above  enumerated,  there  are  only  three  that 
still  make  their  regular  appearance  and  float 
on  the  current  of  popular  support — the  Herald^ 
Citizen,  and  Mail.  The  Herald^  when  I  first 
knew  it,  was  fortunate  in  its  chief  reporter,  the 
late  Mr.  Pagan.  He  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  reporting  fraternity — all  younger  / 

men  than  himself,  who  gave  him  loyal  support 
in  everything  that  he  regarded  as  befitting  the 
honour  of  the  profession,  an  illustration  of 
which  will  by-and-bye  appear  in  its  proper 
place.  He  was  never  more  in  his  element 
than  when,  at  the  yearly  inauguration  of  new 
councillors,  with  cake  and  wine  and  speechi- 
fying as  the  principal  business  of  the  meeting, 
he  had  to  propose  a  bumper  to  the  health  of 
the  heads  of  the  municipality.  How  adroitly 
he  flattered  the  elected  of  the  people,  laying 
ow   the    butter    thick    enough    to    satisfy   the 
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greediest  palate,  and  yet  done  with  a  gravity 
and  command  of  countenance  that  enabled  it 
to  be  swallowed  by  the  most  fastidious.  At 
that  time,  a  very  young  brother  of  the  pencil,  I 
was  only  too  glad  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel. 
One  piece  of  excellent  advice  I  received  .from 
him,  which,  for  the  benefit  of  any  juvenile 
member  of  the  craft  who  reads  these  **  Recol- 
lections," I  would  wish  to  impress  on  his  mind. 
**  In  transcribing  your  notes,"  said  the  veteran, 
"if  you  should  be  doubtful  of  any  expression 
or  allusion,  leave  it  out.  This  is  my  way,  and 
you  will  find  the  advantage  of  it."  The  hint 
I  acted  upon,  and  it  is  to  this  that  may  be 
attributed  the  circumstance,  which  is  here 
recorded  with  becoming  modesty,  that  during 
the  many  years  of  my  professional  life  I  cannot 
recall  an  instance  in  which  the  accuracy  of  my 
notes  has  ever  been  seriously  called  in  question. 

While  on  the  subject  of  note  taking,  it  is 
amusing  to  recall  the  blunders  into  which 
beginners  may  occasionally  stumble  in  their 
desire  to  be  precise  in  language.  One  of  these 
tyros,  in  his  anxiety  to  let  the  public  know  of 
the  generosity  of  one  of  the  M.P.'s  for  Glasgow, 
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gravely  put  it  in  print  that  the  individual  in 
question  had  *'  bequeathed  "  a  handsome  gift  of 
books  to  the  city  Athenaeum.  The  consternation. 
of  the  friends  of  the  worthy  representative,  wha 
thus  unexpectedly  found  himself  placed  amongst 
the  defunct,  and  the  wrath  of  the  editor,  may 
be  imagined.  The  errant  reporter  was  read  a 
lesson  that  to  the  end  of  his  journalistic  career 
served  to  impress  on  his  mind  the  difference 
between  "giving"  and  "bequeathing."  On 
another  occasion,  an  amusing  "bull"  was 
perpetrated  in  the  description  of  a  municipal 
demonstration,  in  which  occurred  the  following 
sentence  : — "  The  band  of  the  — th  Huzzars 
were  '  stationed '  in  the  middle  of  the  pro- 
cession," leaving  the  puzzled  reader  to  find  out 
as  best  he  could  how  the  soldiers  in  such  cir- 
cumstances could  possibly  get  along.  These 
blunders,  I  am  bound  to  add,  lie  not  at  the 
door  of  a  member  of  the  reporting  staff  of  the 
Mail^  who  joined  shortly  after  myself,  but  after- 
wards studied  for  the  bar,  at  which  he  so  much 
distinguished  himself  as  to  obtain  the  Sheriff- 
ship of  one  of  our  most  important  counties.  It 
is  but  a  few  years  since  he  joined  the  majority- 
Reporters,  in  many  cases,  drift  out  of  the  ranks,. 
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and  the  author  of  the  blunder  first  referred  to 
gravitated  to  the  pulpit,  which  he  occupied  for 
many  years  with  much  satisfaction  to  himself, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  the  edification  of  his 
flock. 

Let  the  reporter  do  his  best  to  give  a  faithful 
transcript  of  what  he  hears,  there  are  individuals 
who  cannot  be  satisfied.  They  never  get  justice 
■done  to  their  speeches,  and  they  even  invoke 
the  interference  of  the  editor  to  see  that  their 
words  of  wisdom  are  properly  recorded.  These 
men  are  the  plague  of  the  reporter's  life  ;  but 
the  latter  has  the  means  at  hand  for  a  sweet 
revenge.  One  of  these  gentry — he  happened 
to  be  a  member  of  one  of  the  local  bodies  in 
Glasgow — was  a  habitual  grumbler,  and  this 
was  the  way  in  which  he  was  served  out.  His 
speech  was  one  day  reported  verbatim  et 
literatim^  with  all  its  hitches,  its  bad  English, 
and  its  incoherence.  Put  in  print  it  presented 
a  rather  extraordinary  appearance,  and  made 
such  a  demand  on  the  first  vowel  of  the 
alphabet  that  the  compositor's  box  was  almost 
emptied  of  that  letter  before  the  finish.  Fancy 
a  speaker  expressing  himself  something  like  the 
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following  : — *'  Mr.  Chairman — A  a  a  a  I  think 
a  a  a  a  that  when  a  a  a  a  that  when  a  man 
has  a  a  a  a  something  to  a  a  a  a  has  some- 
thing to  say  a  a  a  a,'*  and  so  on.  Of  course 
the  town  laughed  heartily,  and  no  more  com- 
plaints were  heard  from  that  quarter. 


IV, —CHARLES    DICKENS— LORD    MAC- 
A  ULA  Y—A  POACHING  MINISTER. 

ly /T  Y  first  bit  of  reporting  of  any  impor4:ance 
was  in  connection  with  the  inauguration 
of  the  Glasgow  Athenaeum,  in  the  winter  of 
1847,  on  which  occasion  the  Directors  had 
managed  to  secure  the  presence  of  the  immortal 
**Boz."  Dickens  was  then,  as  I  may  say,  in 
the  bloom  and  vigour  of  his  manhood.  As  he 
came  forward  to  the  front  of  the  platform  of 
the  City  Hall,  hat  in  hand,  to  acknowledge  the 
burst  of  welcome  that  greeted  him  from  his 
Scottish  audience,  he  seemed  in  the  flush  of 
health,  mentally  and  physically,  and  altogether 
a  different  man  from  the  Dickens  whom,  little 
more  than  ten  years  later,  I  heard  in  Edinburgh 
giving  one  of  his  lectures.  The  glossy  black 
hair,  which  hung  in  thick  masses  round  his 
shapely  head,  gave  him  a  youthful  aspect,  that 
quite  captivated  the  hearts  of  the  ladies  among 
the  audience.  His  speech,  too,  easy,  uncon 
strained,  and  bright  with  flashes  of  humour, 
was  just  of  the  character  that  might  have  been 
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anticipated  from  the  author  of  **  Pickwick," 
and  was  g^reatly  relished  by  his  hearers,  among 
whom  were  included  all  the  most  distin- 
guished in  the  then  social  life  of  Glasgow. 
Time  had  not  then  set  his  harsh  footprints  on 
the  brow  of  the  great  novelist.  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  the  **  Historian  of  Europe,"  Colonel 
Mure  of  Caldwell,  and  other  men  of  eminence 
were  present — all  of  whom  vied  in  the  expression 
of  their  admiration,  if  not  affection,  for  the 
writer  who  had  so  enriched  literature  by  the 
brilliancy  of  his  creations. 

The  autumn  of  1847  was  long  remembered 
in  Glasgow  from  the  invasion  by  hundreds  of 
wretched  Irish  people  —  men,  women,  and 
children — driven  from  their  homes  by  the 
pressure  of  the  potato  famine,  and  who  were 
landed  on  the  quays  of  the  Broomielaw, 
poverty  and  plague-stricken,  to  die  on  the 
streets.  The  humanity  of  the  Glasgow  people 
was  never  more  conspicuously  displayed  than 
in  the  measures  taken  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  creatures,  even  though  they  brought  with 
them  the  seeds  of  fever  that  not  only  killed 
them   off  like   flies,    but  spread   the   infection 
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among"  the  resident  population,  many  of  whom 
succumbed  to  the  malady.  Hospitals  were 
erected,  and  all  possible  means  taken  to 
ameliorate  the  wretchedness  that  had  been 
brought  to  the  door  of  the  city,  mainly  through 
the  venality  of  the  shipping  companies,  who, 
for  the  sake  of  the  small  gains  they  earned 
from  the  passage  money  of  the  unfortunates — 
this  in  very  many  cases  paid  by  the  Irish  Poor 
Law  Guardians — were  prepared  to  envelope 
the  citizens  of  Glasgow  in  all  the  horrors  of 
pestilence.  The  prompt  measures  of  the  local 
authorities  helped,  however,  to  ward  off  this 
calamity.  The  city  was  tolerably  clear  of  the 
famine  fever  before  the  year  was  out. 

It  would  be  about  the  beginning  of  1848 
that  the  then  lately  chosen  Lord  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay,  came  to  deliver  his  Rectorial 
address.  Macaulay  was  then  in  the  midtime 
of  life.  His  compact,  well-knit  frame,  and 
broad,  though  rather  stooping  shoulders, 
indicated  a  sound  constitution,  which  was 
more  than  confirmed  when  his  full,  resonant, 
and  well-trained  voice  was  heard  pouring  forth 
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those   mellifluous   and    well-balanced    periods, 
that  rolled  along  like  the  current  of  a  mighty 
river.     His   address,    need   it  be  said,  was  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of  the 
man.     It  was  a  comprehensive  retrospect,   in 
which  the  history  of  Scotland  for  the  past  four 
hundred  years  was  pictured  with  the  hand  of  a 
master.     As  sentence  after  sentence  flowed  in 
majestic  swell  from  the  lips  of  the  great  orator, 
the  assembly  was  hushed  to  profoundest  atten- 
tion— even  the  students  forgetting  for  the  time 
their  disposition  for  fun  and  frolic.     The  address 
will  no  doubt  be  found  in  his  published  works, 
and  even  in  the  reading  is  of  fascinating  interest. 
Its  eff"ect  may  be  imagined  when  heard  fresh 
and  glowing,  with  all  the  emphasis  and  vitality 
that  Macaulay  knew  well  how  to  impart  to  his 
orations. 

On  the  day  following,  he  was  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  Glasgow  in  the  presence 
of  an  imposing  assemblage  of  the  citizens. 
Overpowered  by  the  warmth  of  his  reception, 
and  the  enthusiastic  response  given  to  the 
eulogistic  terms  in  which  the  Lord  Provost 
referred    to    his    illustrious    career,    Macaulay 
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fairly  broke  down.  When  commencing  his 
reply,  his  voice  faltered,  and  as  the  broken 
accents  fell  on  the  ears  of  the  audience,  the 
tears  coursed  down  his  cheeks  in  unchecked 
flow.  Everyone  was  deeply  affected  at  the 
incident — even  the  generally  impassive  re- 
porters sharing  in  the  common  feeling.  It  was 
a  totally  unexpected  manifestation  of  the  highly 
sensitive  nature  of  the  great  historian,  and  if 
it  did  not  add  to  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  as  a  writer,  at  least  it  helped  to  deepen 
the  regard  felt  for  him  as  a  man. 

The  next  occasion  on  which  I  heard  Mac- 
aulay  was  in  the  Music  Hall  of  Edinburgh, 
when  he  personally  acknowledged  the  honour 
done  him  by  the  citizens  in  unsolicitedly  re- 
turning him  as  their  representative  to  the 
Parliament  of  1852.  Rejected  by  them  in  1847, 
he  had  passed  the  years  in  retirement  from 
public  life,  finding  ample  scope  for  his  talents 
in  the  writing  of  his  fascinating  **  History  ot 
England  " — a  book,  by  the  way,  that  brought 
to  him  a  cheque  for  ;^2o,ooo  from  the  pub- 
lishers. The  intervening  five  years  had  seen 
events  of  transcendent  importance.     A  French 
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Republic  had  been  proclaimed,  Louis  Philippe 
was  in  exile,  the  coup  d^dtat  had  placed  Louis 
Napoleon  on  the  Imperial  throne,  and  there 
was  misery  and  disaffection  in  Ireland.  Events 
such  as  these  were  the  very  materials  for  the 
accomplished  orator,  and  Macaulay  was  equal 
to  the  task.  His  oration  was  a  magnificent 
one — a  succession  of  pictures  sketched  with  a 
master  hand,  and  glowing  with  life  and  colour. 
It  was  a  splendid  effort,  deepening,  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  heard  it,  the  regret  that  the  citizens 
of  the  Modern  Athens  had  ever  committed  the 
previous  folly  of  casting  him  off  in  a  fit  of 
zealous  Protestantism  because  of  his  vote  on 
the  Maynooth  College  grant. 

A  few  years  later  brought  me  once  more 
in  close  proximity  to  Macaulay  ;  but  under  very 
different  circumstances.  He  was  one  of  a 
small  crowd  gathered  round  a  party  of  artillery 
at  Leith  Fort,  when  at  big  gun  practice.  He 
appeared  to  take  great  interest  in  the  firing, 
watching  the  effects  of  the  shot  with  as  much 
eagerness  as  if  he  was  intent  on  qualifying  as 
an  artillery  officer,  but  at  the  same  time 
guarding  his   ears   against   the   concussion  of 
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the  thirty-two  pounders  by  stuffing-  his  fingers 
into  them  the  moment  the  trigger  was  snapped. 

The  Ecclesiastical  courts  were  of  course 
regularly  visited  by  the  emissaries  of  the.il/fl27, 
in  their  quest  for  daily  pabulum.  There  was 
one  case  that  about  this  time  ran  its  course 
through  the  whole  gamut  of  Presbytery,  Synod, 
and  General  Assembly,  and  which  I  never  think 
about  without  being  painfully  reminded  that 
the  game  laws  were  answerable  for  the  ruin 
of  at  least  one  man,  who,  but  for  them,  might 
have  remained  a  respected  member  of  the 
National  Church.  The  Established  Presbytery 
of  Glasgow  found  it  necessary  to  libel  one  of 
their  brethren,  the  minister  of  a  rural  charge 
somewhere  in  Lanarkshire  (I  forget  the  name 
of  the  parish),  his  offence  being  that  he  had 
been  detected  in  the  act  of  poaching.  The  fact 
was  not  denied  that  he  had  set  a  snare  in  the 
hedge  surrounding  his  own  glebe,  and  that  he 
had,  while  in  a  recumbent  position,  taken 
possession  of  a  hare  which  had  found  its  way 
into  it.  In  these  days  anything  that  savoured 
of  interference  with  the  right  of  the  landlord 
to  all  the  wild  animals  in  the  game-list  was 
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regarded  as  a  very  serious  affair.  Even  though, 
as  in  the  case  in  question,  the  minister  was 
only,  as  it  seemed,  protecting  his  own  property, 
this  was  held  a  direct  and  culpable  violation 
of  the  law.  Mr.  Logan,  advocate,  the  well- 
known  Parliament  House  wit,  appeared  as 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  and  pressed  the 
charge  against  the  unhappy  defendant  with 
all  the  skill  at  his  command.  He  was  not 
above  making  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  the 
unfortunate  minister,  whose  whole  future  in 
life  was  at  stake.  The  reverend  fathers  and 
brethren  seemed  to  have  but  little  pity  for 
their  fallen  brother,  and  indulged  in  shouts  of 
laughter  as  the  learned  counsel  gravely  urged 
on  the  Court  the  enormity  of  the  offence  that 
had  been  committed.  Such  conduct,  he  said, 
reminded  him  of  a  well-known  verse  in  a  familiar 
hymn,  which  with  a  slight  variation  exactly 
suited  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  semi- 
tragic  tones  he  then  repeated  the  verse  : — 

"  But  liars  you  can  never  trust, 

Though  you  should  say  the  thing  that's  true, 
The  man  that  snares  a  hare  at  first, 
And  lies  to  hide  it,  makes  it  two." 
This   brilliant   travesty   sealed  the  fate  of  the 
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libelled  minister,  and  the  unanimous  vote  of 
his  clerical  brethren  at  once  vindicated  the 
sanctity  of  the  law  and  punished  the  offender 
by  a  sentence  of  deposition.  This  cruel  finding 
was,  I  believe,  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

There  was  another  cause  cevkhre,  but  in  **  the 
Church  over  the  way,"  as  the  *' Frees"  were 
wont  to  be  characterised,  which,  at  the  time, 
caused  no  little  fluttering  among  the  good 
people  of  all  denominations  in  the  city.  A  Free 
Church  minister  of  Glasgow,  a  married  man, 
was  accused  of  a  gross  breach  of  the  Decalogue, 
greatly  to  the  scandal  of  his  co-Presbyters,  who 
forthwith  proceeded  against  him  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  Church.  The  case  was 
stoutly  defended,  both  at  the  bar  and  out  of 
doors.  The  accused,  who  had  his  friends  and 
admirers,  even  went  the  length,  while  the 
proceedings  against  him  were  in  progress,  of 
preaching — not  in  his  own  church,  for  he  was 
under  suspension — a  discourse,  in  which  he 
broadly  accused  his  defamers  as  persecutors, 
and  made  an  impious  challenge  to  the  Almighty 
to  vindicate  his  innocence.      But  the  evidence 
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of  his  guilt  was  all  too  strong.  In  spite  of 
the  ingenuity  of  his  remarkably  astute  and 
not  over  sensitive  agent,  the  late  Mr.  Steele, 
he  was  convicted,  and  sentence  of  deposition 
passed  on  him.  This  was  a  very  different  case 
from  that  of  the  poaching  divine,  and  it  was 
universally  felt  that  a  very  black  sheep,  if  not, 
indeed,  one  of  the  old  wolfish  tribe,  had  been 
removed  from  the  fold.  It  was  afterwards 
reported  that  the  deposed  minister  had  found 
a  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  pulpit  gifts  in 
America,  where  he  died  :  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  a  place  of  repentance  for  him  in  the 
old  country.  Dr.  Buchanan,  Dr.  Gibson,  and 
other  well-known  Free  Churchmen  of  that  day,, 
took  the  principal  share  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  erring  brother,  and  in  the  management 
of  a  very  complicated  case  displayed  not  a  little 
of  that  subtlety  of  intellect  which  was  mani- 
fested on  a  wider  arena  at  the  meetings  of  the 
General  Assembly  when  important  questions 
came  up  for  discussion. 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Steele's  name  recalls 
a  droll  incident,  of  which  the  gentleman  in 
question   was   the    principal    subject.     Among 
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other  distinguishing  marks  of  a  very  pro- 
nounced individuality,  he  was  the  possessor  of 
a  nose  of  unusually  large  dimensions,  and  of  a 
bright  carnation  hue.  He  had  also  acquired 
the  awkward  habit  of  indulging  in  audible 
negatives  when  the  argument  on  the  opposite 
side  did  not  square  with  his  own  views  of  the 
situation.  On  the  occasion  in  question,  he 
was  sitting  in  the  agent's  seat  in  the  Court 
of  Session  immediately  behind  counsel.  Mr. 
Inglis,  the  late  Lord  President,  was  in  the  act 
of  addressing  the  Court  as  counsel  on  the 
opposite  side,  when  **  No,  no,  no,"  from  Mr. 
Steele,  was  muttered  ever  and  anon,  quite 
loudly  enough  to  catch  the  ears  of  all  those 
within  hearing.  Mr.  Inglis  looked  once  or 
twice  angrily,  and  at  length,  as  the  annoying 
monosyllable  continued  to  be  repeated,  he 
stopped  short  in  his  argument,  looked  Mr. 
Steele  steadily  in  the  face,  and,  amid  the  titters 
ot  the  court,  and  to  the  visible  mortification  of 
the  too  voluble  agent,  coolly  said,  with  no 
attempt  to  conceal  a  sneer — **  Whatever  effect 
Mr.  Steele's  '  Noes '  (nose)  may  have  in  other 
places,  I  beg  to  assure  him  it  carries  no  weight 
here."     The  bitter  joke   may   not   have   been 
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altogether  original,  for  something  of  the  same 
kind  has  been  heard  in  another  connection,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  castigation  that  had 
to  be  submitted  to  by  Mr.  Steele,  for  I  was  in 
Court  at  the  time,  and  laughed  like  the  others; 
at  his  discomfiture. 


V,— CRIMINAL  COURTS— THE  DRAMA- 
PRESS  GATHERINGS, 

A  LLUSIONS   to  lawyers  and  the  law  kad 

"^    naturally   to   recollections  of  the    Circuit 

Courts   as   they  were  to  be  seen  in  Glasgow^ 

some  forty  or  fifty  years  ag^o.      At  that  time, 

the  '*  Lords,"  in  full  official  glory,  were  driven. 

in  processional  order  from  their  hotel  in  George 

Square  to  the  Court-House  in  Saltmarket  Street, 

a  squadron  of  cavalry  and  a  posse  of  constables 

taking  a  notable  part  in  this  public  display  of 

the  majesty  of  the  law.     Not  a  few  of  the  then 

nsing   members   of  the   legal   profession   have 

since  attained  to  its  highest  honours,  and  had 

their  names  enrolled  among  the  ornaments  of 

the   Bench.     Mr.    Deas,    Mr.    G.    Young,    and 

Mr.  Crawford,  all  of  whom  rose  to  the  judicial 

dignity,  were  at  that  time  practising  advocates, 

and    frequently     made     their     appearance    at 

Glasgow  during  the   circuit   weeks,   either  as 

prosecuting  or  defending  counsel.     One  case, 

in  particular,  rises  very  vividly  to  my  memory, 

in    which     Mr.     Young,    now    Lord    Young,. 
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appeared  for  the  Crown  in  a  murder  case, 
and  Mr.  Crawford,  afterw^ards  Lord  Ardmillan, 
for  the  panel.  The  prosecution  altogether 
relied  on  circumstantial  evidence,  which  was 
•of  a  very  complex  character,  and  no  little 
ingenuity  was  needed  to  piece  the  disjointed 
fragments  together.  It  was  in  the  skilful 
unravelling  of  the  tangled  web  that  the  acute 
intellect  of  the  able  lawyer  strikingly  manifested 
itself,  and  after  his  address  to  the  jury,  though 
his  opponent  struggled  hard  against  the 
powerful  appeal,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
hope  left  for  the  unhappy  prisoner,  a  woman, 
who,  in  due  course,  suffered  on  the  scaffold  for 
lier  crime. 

It  w^as  no  surprise,  after  witnessing  such  a 
brilliant  exhibition,  to  notice  in  after  years 
that  the  gifted  advocate  became  one  of  che 
luminaries  of  Parliament  House,  and  that  with 
him  lies  the  honour  of  giving  to  his  native 
•country  a  statute  that  has  been  the  means  of 
covering  it  from  Land's  End  to  John  o'Groats 
with  schools  and  schoolmasters.  It  was  either 
in  this  case,  or  in  one  of  a  similar  character, 
and  about  the  same  time,  that  the  late   Lord 
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Cockburn  officiated  as  the  presiding  Judge^ 
The  old  and  venerable  man  was  in  a  sad  way 
when  he  assumed  the  black  cap  to  utter  the 
fatal  sentence  of  death.  His  voice  trembled^ 
and  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  as  he 
pronounced  the  words  of  doom.  The  agitatioa 
of  the  judge  communicated  itself  to  the  court, 
and  few  dry  eyes  were  visible,  the  most 
apathetic  person,  to  all  appearance,  in  the 
Court-room  being  the  prisoner,  who  was  pro- 
bably in  too  dazed  a  condition  of  mind  to  take 
note  of  what  was  passing. 


It  was  at  a  jury  trial,  before  the  Circuit 
Lords,  that  I  witnessed  an  unaccountable 
break-down  in  the  case  of  Professor  Aytou» 
of  poetic  fame,  then  a  practising  advocate.  He 
was  in  the  act  of  addressing  the  jury  with  much 
earnestness  of  manner,  and  great  copiousness 
of  speech,  when  all  at  once  he  suddenly  paused 
in  his  harangue,  but  still  gazing  steadily  at 
the  fifteen  men  whom  he  was  trying  hard  to 
persuade.  For  a  minute  or  two,  not  a  sound 
came  from  his  parted  lips,  and  the  suspense 
was  painful  in  the  extreme.  At  length,  after 
an   interval   that   seemed   almost   hours,   fron> 
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the  state  of  tension  into  which  Bench,  jury, 
and  audience  had  been  brought,  the  pleader 
passed  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  and  faltered 
-out : — **  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  will  you  excuse 
me ;  I  have  altogether  lost  the  thread  of  the 
argument  that  I  was  addressing  to  you.  It 
has  quite  gone  from  me,  but  if  you  will  give 
me  a  minute  to  recal  myself,  I  think  I  shall 
be  able  to  proceed."  The  indulgence  thus 
asked  was  of  course  conceded,  and  in  the 
•course  of  another  brief  interval,  during  which 
the  Professor  still  confronted  the  jury  in  his 
standing  attitude,  he  was  able  to  conclude  his 
address  without  further  mishap,  though,  as 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  circumstances, 
the  latter  part  of  his  remarks  were  of  a  rather 
disjointed  character. 

The  drama  in  the  western  capital  had  for 
-several  years  previous  to  my  acquaintance  with 
it  been  in  the  hands  of  two  well-known  men — 
Mr.  Miller,  who  latterly  did  the  most  of  his 
business  at  the  foot  of  the  Saltmarket,  and 
Mr.  Alexander,  whose  theatre  in  Dunlop  Street 
•formed  the  principal  attraction  to  the  play-loving 
public.       Alexander    was   a   rather    successful 
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manager  and  proprietor.  He  considered  him- 
self somewhat  of  an  actor  himself,  particularly 
in  heroic  parts,  though  his  heroics  generally 
resulted  in  a  row  among  the  **gods,"  who 
relished  nothing  better  than  getting  the 
manager  out  in  front  of  the  footlights  to 
administer  a  lofty  rebuke  to  the  disturbers  of 
the  peace.  This,  of  course,  was  just  the  signal 
for  redoubled  fun,  and  it  was  as  like  as  not, 
before  the  incensed  actor,  probably  got  up  in 
the  paraphernalia  of  a  Roman  senator,  had  time 
to  get  out  of  reach,  that  a  missile  or  two  from 
the  gallery  had  found  its  way  the  whole  length 
of  the  stage.  This  was  not  very  creditable  to 
the  manners  of  the  youth  of  Glasgow,  but  the 
manager  did  not  appear  much  to  mind  it,  and 
if  he  filled  his  theatre  he  could  afford  to  pocket 
any  affront  of  this  kind  passed  upon  him. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Princess  Royal 
Theatre,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  there 
•came,  however,  a  thorough  revolution  in  the 
-character  of  the  drama  in  Glasgow.  Under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Edmond  Glover,  an 
admirable  actor,  who  surrounded  himself  with 
a   competent    company,    there    was    produced 
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before  increasingly  large  audiences  a  succession 
of  Shakespearian  and  other  dramas,  which  were 
put  on  the  stage  with  a  completeness  that 
gratified  the  taste  of  the  most  fastidious.  Miss 
Faucit,  then  in  the  zenith  of  her  powers,  and 
with  rare  gifts  of  voice  and  expression  fully  at 
her  command,  assisted  Mr.  Glover  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  theatrical  speculation,  and 
went  through  a  complete  round  of  her  favourite 
characters.  How  finished  and  artistic  were 
these  representations.  Who  ever  laughed 
before  with  such  a  "  Beatrice,"  or  looked 
on  so  graceful  a  "Rosalind?"  The  celebrated 
Sam  Bough  painted  the  first  drop  scene  for 
*•  The  Princess  " — a  beautiful  view  of  the  valley 
of  the  Clyde,  which  still  lives  in  my  recollection 
as  an  exquisite  transcript  of  as  fair  a  bit  of 
nature  as  can  be  found  in  broad  Scotland. 
Like  not  a  few  other  masters  of  the  brush, 
Bough,  as  a  scene  painter,  acquired  a  breadth 
of  touch  and  facility  of  working  that  ere  long 
carried  him  to  the  front  as  an  artist.  The  only 
time  I  ever  spoke  to  him  was  on  one  occasion 
when  he  was  engaged  in  manipulating  the 
background  for  the  garden  scene  in  *' King 
Rene's  Daughter,"  in  which  Miss  Faucit  played 
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the  blind  heroine  with  exquisite  pathos.  Sun- 
shine was  streaming  in  on  the  stage,  and  giving 
a  somewhat  ghastly  aspect  to  the  surroundings, 
and  here  was  the  artist  in  his  shirt  sleeves  busy 
at  work  at  no  more  exacting  task  than  that  of 
painting  in  a  bed  of  roses,  the  rough  texture 
and  garish  colours  of  which,  when  viewed  close 
at  hand,  offered  such  a  curious  contrast  to  their 
appearance  at  a  later  hour,  when  seen  in  the 
blaze  of  gas-light. 

It  was  in  Glasgow  that  Jenny  Lind  made 
her  last  appearance  in  opera.  Her  principal 
character  was  "Amina"  in  **La  Somnambula," 
in  the  representation  of  which  she  showed  the 
possession  of  great  dramatic  talent.  It  was 
no  easy  matter  getting  a  seat  in  Dunlop  Street 
Theatre  to  hear  her.  The  crush  was  tremendous, 
and  fortunate  were  they  who  got  themselves 
within  hearing  of  the  great  cantatrice.  There 
is  no  exaggeration  in  the  estimate  given  of  her 
musical  powers.  As  a  vocalist,  Jenny  stood 
supreme.  The  clear,  bell-like  tones  poured 
from  her  lips  with  a  copiousness  and  volume 
that  filled  every  corner  of  the  crowded  house, 
and   which,    more   particularly   in   the   closing 
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scene,  where  **Amina"  gives  full  vent  to  her 
joyousness  at  escaping  from  the  snares  set  for 
her,  aroused  the  audience  to  a  tempest  of 
enthusiasm  that  was  perfectly  overwhelming. 

In  these  reminiscences  it  is  possible  that 
chronology  may  not  be  followed  with  rigid 
exactitude  ;  but  one  of  my  earliest  experiences 
in  connection  with  the  Glasgow  press  was  that 
of  the  annual  meeting  between  its  representa- 
tives in  the  West  and  those  in  the  East.  The 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  pressmen  were  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  together  once  a  year  in  some 
half-way  spot,  as  nearly  as  possible  equi-distant 
from  both.  The  meetings  were  thus  of  a 
migratory  character — at  one  time  in  Falkirk, 
at  another  at  Lanark,  occasionally  at  Lin- 
lithgow, and  once  or  twice  at  Stirling.  The 
meetings,  which  were  of  the  happiest  character, 
had  an  element  of  personal  friendship  about 
them  that  could  not  now  be  found.  The 
journalists  of  that  day  were  a  comparatively 
small  body,  most  of  whom  knew  each  other  by 
name  or  repute,  if  not  more  intimately  ;  and  so 
much  were  these  festive  meetings  prized,  that 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  among  the: 
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invited  guests  men  who  had  more  or  less  made 
a  name  for  themselves  in  literature.     Once  we 
had  Mr.  James  Ballantyne,  the  Scottish  poet, 
at  our  annual  gathering ;  and  well  do  I  remem- 
ber the  pleasure  he  imparted  to  the  company 
when   he   warbled   his   exquisite    song,    *Wlka 
blade  o'  grass."     The  song,  at  that  time  un- 
published,   was   received   with   an   enthusiasm 
that  presaged  the  wide  popularity  which  met 
it  on  its  public  appearance.     On  another  occa- 
sion, the  late  Mr.  James  Grant,  the  novelist, 
formed  one  of  the  company.     He  was  at  that 
time  only  feeling  his  way  as  a  writer,  and  some 
little   incredulity   on  the   part  of  the  listeners 
was   felt   when   his    name   was    introduced   as 
**the  future  Walter  Scott  of  Scotland."     Cer- 
tainly,  Mr.   Grant  did  his  best  to  realise  the 
title   thus   conferred  on  him  by  his  admirers, 
and   has   added   not   a   little   to   the   romantic 
literature  of  his  native  land  ;  but  his  claim  to 
rivalship  with  the  great  **  Wizard  of  the  North" 
may  well  be  doubted.     Press  social  meetings, 
like  the  above,  are  now  mostly  things  of  the 
past.     The  advent  of  the  daily  newspaper,  and 
the   constant   demands   made   on   the  time   of 
those  engaged  on  them,  seem  to  1  ave  choked 
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the  life  out  of  these  press  gatherings,  the 
memory  of  which  among  the  survivors,  alas  I 
now  so  few,  is  still  warmly  cherished. 


W,— GLASGOW     CATHEDRAL  — A     RE- 
PORTERS' STRIKE. 

^  VISITORS  to  Glasgow  Cathedral  in  its  now 
beautified  condition  can  form  but  a  feeble 
idea  of  what  it  was  about  the  period  that  these 
notes  refer  to.  Huge  mounds  of  earth,  the 
accumulation  of  generations,  lay  piled  up 
against  the  buttresses  and  foundations  of  the 
cathedral,  and  sadly  disfigured  it.  The  interior 
was  even  worse.  The  fair  proportions  of  the 
beautiful  choir  were  almost  hidden  by  an  ugly 
gallery,  and  the  immense  wooden  boxes  that 
did  duty  for  pews.  Inside  and  outside  there 
was  an  air  of  neglect  about  the  venerable 
building  that  sorely  vexed  the  hearts  of  the 
more  aesthetic  among  the  citizens.  No  one 
among  them,  however,  did  more  to  educate 
the  public  and  rouse  public  opinion  to  the 
necessity  of  some  effort  at  reform  than  Mr. 
M'Lellan,  coachbuilder,  a  man  of  cultivated 
tastes,  though  of  a  masterful  and  over-bearing 
spirit,  and  most  impatient  of  opposition.  In 
season  and  out  of  season,  he  pressed  his  views 
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on  the  Magistracy  and  on  the  Treasury,  with 
the  result  that  in  the  end  sufficient  funds  were 
voted  to  bring  back  the  old  historic  pile  to 
something  like  its  pristine  beauty.  He  had  a 
hard  battle  to  fight  before  he  attained  the 
object  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart.  Let  it 
never  be  forgotten  that  it  was  mainly  to  the 
exertions  of  a  public-spirited  coachbuilder  that 
Glasgow  owes  the  renovation  of  her  noble 
cathedral. 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  M'Lellan  liked  to  have 
his  own  way,  which  he  generally  contrived  to 
get.  This  was  exemplified  in  the  pertinacity 
with  which  he  set  himself  to  get  quit  of  Dr. 
Adams,  an  Edinburgh  man,  at  that  time 
inspector  for  the  Barony  Parochial  Board. 
Lookers-on  regarded  his  conduct  in  this  affair 
as  savouring  of  downright  persecution  ;  but  no 
matter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  who 
happened  to  be  Mr.  M'Lellan  himself.  Failing 
in  his  efforts  to  get  the  obnoxious  official 
removed  by  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision, who  stood  by  Dr.  Adams,  the  Chairman 
systematically  endeavoured  to  make  his  position 
as  uncomfortable  as  possible  by  fault-finding 
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and  even  brow-beating  of  the  most  offensive 
kind.  His  efforts  were  at  length  successful. 
Dr.  Adams  fretted  himself  into  ill-health,  and 
ultimately  gave  up  the  unequal  struggle  by 
resigning  his  inspectorship.  This  I  always 
considered  a  blot  on  the  fair  fame  of  ^r. 
M'Lellan,  which  he  did  not  altogether  wipe 
off  by  the  generous  gift  to  the  public  of  his 
splendid  gallery  of  pictures  and  works  of  art 
of  his  own  collection,  which  now  forms  one  of 
the  attractions  of  the  city. 

It  is  not  often  we  hear  of  a  reporters'  strike  ; 
but  such  an  event  does  occasionally  happen, 
and  once  at  least  in  my  own  experience.  The 
circumstances  were  somewhat  peculiar ;  but 
had  no  reference  whatever  to  anything  of  a 
pecuniary  nature.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of 
the  anniversary  soiree  of  the  Glasgow  Athe- 
naeum, the  second  or  third  year  of  its  existence. 
The  Directors  had  gathered  together  a  galaxy 
of  speakers,  some  of  them  from  a  distance, 
and  a  great  intellectual  treat  was  expected^ 
in  which  the  public  out  of  doors  were  to  parti- 
cipate through  the  agency  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  press.     The  gathering  being  of  a  social 
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-character,  due  preparations  were  made  for  the 
refreshment  of  those  present.  Long  ranges  of 
tables,  covered  with  snowy  napery,  and  loaded 
with  steaming  urns  and  piles  of  tempting  con- 
fectionery, filled  up  the  spacious  area  of  the 
•City  Hall,  which  was  crowded  with  an  expectant 
and  eager  audience.  This  was  the  aspect  it 
presented  to  the  reporters,  who,  in  response  to 
the  invitation  of  the  Directors,  duly  presented 
themselves,  and  proceeded  to  their  range  of 
seats  in  front  of  the  platform.  But  to  the 
disgust  of  one  and  all,  it  was  speedily  found 
that  no  provision  whatever  had  been  made  for 
the  regalement  of  the  newspaper  representatives, 
who  were  invited  to  look  on  while  the  company 
were  refreshing  themselves  at  their  leisure. 
Our  leader,  Mr.  Pagan,  to  whom  reference  has 
-already  been  made,  was  in  advance  ;  but  when 
the  uninviting  and  cheerless  aspect  of  the  un- 
furnished tables  met  his  gaze,  he  stopped  short, 
and  turning  round  to  those  who  were  following 
^t  his  heels,  quietly  said — '*We  must  teach 
these  fellows  a  lesson."  There  was  a  unanimous 
response  to  his  hint  that  no  note-taking  was  to 
be  done  that  night,  and  one  by  one  the  whole 
of  the  reporters  filed  out  of  the  hall.     No  com- 
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plaint  was  made  to  the  officials,  and  no  appeal* 
for  more  courteous  treatment.  They  simply 
left  the  building,  and,  still  under  the  leadership- 
of  their  chief,  betook  themselves  to  a  quiet 
retreat  in  the  city,  only  known  to  the  initiated, 
where  they  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  a 
free-and-easy  style,  that  formed  a  very  pleasing 
contrast  to  what  they  had  anticipated  at  an 
earlier  hour. 

Of  course,  when  the  committee  discovered 
that  the  reporters  had  taken  their  departure 
en  masse,  there  was  a  terrible  commotion. 
Messengers  were  sent  in  all  directions  ;  the- 
editors  of  the  various  newspapers  were  fran- 
tically appealed  to  to  recall  the  wanderers  ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  if  our  place  of  retreat  had 
been  discovered,  an  apology  might  have  been 
made,  under  cover  of  which  the  amour  propre 
of  the  pressmen  might  have  been  satisfied,  and 
the  oratory  of  the  platform  given  after  all  ta 
the  world.  But  we  were  in  safe  anchorage, 
and  '*the  hue  and  cry"  proved  unavailing. 
Of  course,  we  had  to  answer  for  our  emeute 
at  our  respective  head-quarters  ;  but  under  the 
aegis  of  the  representative  of  the  Herald,  who- 
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had  headed  the  revolt,  we  came  off  triumphantly. 
The  right  of  the  reporters  to  resent  uncivil 
treatment  was  frankly  conceded,  and  a  lesson 
-at  the  same  time  given  to  the  managers  of 
public  meetings,  whether  social  or  otherwise, 
which  has  borne  good  fruit  to  the  present  day. 

The  night  side  of  city  life  is  not  its  most 
pleasant  aspect ;  but  repulsive  though  it  be, 
there  is  in  it  something  strangely  fascinating 
to  those  who  come  in  contact  with  it.  Making 
it  my  business  to  rub  up  a  pretty  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  detective  staff,  two  of 
the  leading  members  of  which  in  after  years 
occupied  positions  of  high  responsibility  in  the 
county  constabulary,  many  a  midnight  ramble 
was  added  to  the  stock  of  my  city  experiences. 
Amid  the  haunts  of  the  depraved  and  vicious — 
places  where,  without  the  protection  of  the 
police,  neither  person  nor  property  could  have 
been  secure — much  curious  knowledge  was 
gleaned,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  did  not  tend 
to  exalt  one's  ideas  of  human  nature.  Not  a 
little  of  the  hollowness  of  much  of  the  outward 
profession  that  enables  a  man  to  pose  as  an 
^ornament  to  the  society  in  which  he  moves  was 
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exposed  during  these  nocturnal  rambles  ;  and 
much,  too,  was  seen  of  the  wretched  life  of  the 
criminal  classes,  not  the  least  bitter  ingredient 
of  whose  lot  is  the  knowledge  that  they  cannot 
trust  each  other.  But  this  is  just  where  the 
cute  detective  finds  his  choicest  weapon,  in 
dealing  with  the  viciously  inclined.  But  for  the 
innate  rascality  of  the  rogues  who  make  a  living 
by  breaking  the  law,  the  police  would  be  baffled 
more  than  they  are  in  following  up  the  traces 
of  crime.  It  is  a  warfare,  waged  on  both  sides 
with  unremitting  energy — the  law-breaker  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  constable  or  detective  on 
the  other  ;  though  in  the  long  run  the  mighty 
arm  of  the  law  almost  invariably  proves  the 
stronger.  But  the  subject  is  at  best  a  repulsive 
one,  and  need  not  be  further  pursued. 

The  teachings  of  sanitary  science  in  relation 
to  the  connection  of  impure  water  with  disease 
received  a  very  striking  confirmation  during  my 
residence  in  Glasgow.  The  magnificent  under- 
taking, which,  when  accomplished,  poured  like 
a  flood  the  pure  waters  of  Loch  Katrine  through 
the    streets    of   the    city,    had   not   then    been 

dreamed    about.     The   dwellers   on   the   north 
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side  of  the  city  got  their  daily  domestic  suppljr 
from  the  river,  which  was  tapped  at  a  point 
a  mile  or  two  above  the  city,  the  waters,  after 
undergoing  a  process  of  filtration,  being  carried 
by  pressure  to  the  more  elevated  districts, 
where  the  better  class  of  the  inhabitants 
resided.  The  wants  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
city,  south  of  the  river,  were  provided  for  by 
am  incorporated  body,  called  the  Gorbals  Water 
Company,  whose  works  were  situated  on  hilly 
ground  some  six  or  seven  miles  away — the 
water  being  collected  in  reservoirs,  and  thence 
transferred  in  iron  pipes  to  the  customers  of 
the  Company.  So  far  as  sanitation  and  density 
of  population  were  concerned,  the  south  or 
Gorbals  side  of  the  river  was  the  least  satis- 
factory of  the  two,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  ; 
but  what  were  the  results  when  the  cholera 
made  its  unwelcome  appearance  ?  While  there 
was  mourning  and  lamentation  in  the  northern 
districts,  which  were  ravaged  by  the  destroyer, 
many  a  man  in  the  better  ranks  of  society  falling 
a  victim  to  the  pestilence,  the  dwellers  in  the 
southern  side  enjoyed  a  remarkable  immunity, 
the  cases  being  comparatively  few,  and  not  of 
so  malignant  a  character. 


There  could  be  only  one  way  of  accountii^ 
for  the  difference,  and  this  was  found  in  the 
purity  or  inipurity  of  the  water  supply.  The 
experience  thus  gained  was  not  thrown  away. 
The  citizens  saw  where  their  safety  lay,  and 
ere  long  the  vast  natural  basin  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  our  Scottish  lakes  was 
brought  into  contact  with  the  city,  which  is 
now  constantly  refreshed  with  its  life-giving 
waters. 


Yll.—TBE  CHARTIST  RIOTS  IN  1848. 

TT  has  been  said  that  once  a  Scotchman  finds 
his  way  to  London,  he  can  never  again 
settle  down  in  his  native  country.  There  may 
be  many  instances  to  the  contrary  for  aught  I 
know ;  but  the  general  truth  of  the  remark 
has  had  more  than  one  illustration  within  the 
range  of  my  own  experience.  Notably  so  in 
the  case  of  the  late  Mr.  Nelson,  who  recently 
died  in  the  service  of  the  London  Times^  in  a 
good  old  age,  honoured  and  respected  by  all 
his  compeers  in  the  press.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  the  father  of  the  Reporters' 
Gallery,  and  up  to  within  a  very  short  time 
of  his  demise  regularly  discharged  all  the  duties 
of  his  responsible  and  laborious  office.  Mr. 
Nelson  was  a  Glasgow  man,  and  a  near  relative 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  Glasgow  Constitutional^ 
which,  at  the  time  I  am  referring  to,  was  a 
fairly  good  property.  On  the  death  of  this 
gentleman,  Mr.  Nelson,  as  the  heir,  came  down 
to  his  native  city,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  paper.     This  was  a  task,  however,  for 
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which  he  showed  little  relish.  He  made  the 
attempt ;  but  his  heart  was  never  in  the  work. 
The  position  of  a  provincial  editor  had  no 
charms  for  him.  He  longed  for  what  was  to 
men  of  his  tastes  and  habits  the  more  congenial 
atmosphere  of  London  life  and  activity.  A  hint 
to  this  effect  to  the  Times'  proprietors  was 
promptly  followed  up  by  an  invitation  to  Mr. 
Nelson  to  resume  his  old  place  on  the  reporting 
staff,  and  the  Constitutional  was  left  to  take 
care  of  itself.  For  a  newspaper  man,  the 
deceased  was  in  public  life  more  than  usually 
shy  and  diffident ;  but  put  a  pencil  in  his  hand, 
and  where  would  you  find  his  superior  ?  He 
wrote  in  singularly  minute  characters,  and  no 
rapidity  of  utterance  on  the  part  of  a  speaker 
ever  appeared  to  disturb  his  equanimity  or 
affect  the  neatness  of  his  stenography. 

The  Chartist  riots  ot  1848  are  now  but  a 
memory.  Looking  back  on  the  scenes  that 
\^ere  enacted  on  the  principal  thoroughfares 
of  Glasgow  at  the  period  referred  to,  they 
assume  to  me  something  of  the  character  of  a 
troubled  dream,  and  yet  a  very  distinct  and 
terrible  one.     Employment  was  difficult  to  be 
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had ;  bread  was  dear ;  and  not  a  few  of  the 
industrious  population  of  the  city  were  suffering- 
the    pinchings    of    want.       The     times,    too, 
were  full  of  political  excitement.     The  French 
Revolution,   which  terminated   with  the  flight 
of  Louis  Phillipe,  helped  to  unsettle  the  minds 
of  the  democracy,  the  leaders  of  which  thought 
the   opportunity   had   now   come    for    making 
themselves   heard.     The    Magistrates   were  in 
threatening   accents   held   responsible   for    the 
lack  of  employment,  which  w^as  loudly  demanded 
from   them.     Large  crowds  of  men,  for  days 
together,  gathered  round  the  Council  Chambers, 
insisting  that   work  should  be   provided,  and 
muttering    threats   if  their    clamour   was   not 
yielded   to.     Meetings   were  also  held  on  the 
Green,  at  which  violent  speeches  were  made, 
and  everything  portended  an  outbreak  of  some 
kind.      Unarmed,   and    unorganised,   the    un- 
employed,  as  they   called   themselves,  though 
largely  composed  of  the  scum  and  rascality  of 
the  city,  could  have  done  very  little  against  the 
police  force,  a  splendid  body  of  men  physically, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  want  of  capacity  shown 
by  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  the  day,  whose 
nerve  and  presence  of  mind  totally  failed  him 
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when  confronted  with  an  uprising"  of  the  rougher 
elements  of  society. 

After  one  of  their  numerous  interviews  with 
the  Magistrates,  and  failing  to  get  the  satis- 
faction they  wanted,  a  motley  crowd  of  men, 
women,  and  boys  made  straight  for  Buchanan 
Street,  the  principal  business  thoroughfare  in 
the  city,  where  most  of  the  jewellers'  shops 
were  situated,  and  systematically  proceeded  to 
the  work  of  plunder.  Hastily-put-up  shutters 
were  torn  down,  and  the  contents  of  the  shops 
were  pitched  into  the  street,  or  carried  away. 
One  or  two  stores,  where  fire-arms  were  to  be 
had,  were  also  ransacked.  Provided  now  with 
weapons,  the  marauders,  whom  in  the  first 
instance  a  determined  charge  of  the  police 
could  easily  have  dispersed,  kept  possession  of 
the  street,  plundering  at  their  leisure,  the 
constabulary  the  while,  under  the  leadership 
of  their  chief,  being  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
police  office,  the  better  to  ensure  its  protection 
in  case  of  an  attack  !  This,  at  least,  was  the 
reason  given  by  that  official  when  his  conduct 
was  afterwards  made  the  subject  of  magisterial 
investigation. 
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While  the  police  were  thus  heroically  em- 
ployed, the  rioters  had  things  very  much  their 
own  way.  The  citizens  were  for  the  time  being 
paralysed,  and  offered  no  resistance,  and  but 
for  the  opportune  appearance  of  a  troop  of 
dragoons  from  the  suburban  barracks,  to  which 
a  message  for  assistance  had  been  sent,  the 
work  might  have  gone  on  till  midnight  for 
aught  the  municipal  authorities  seemed  able 
to  do.  On  the  appearance  of  the  red  coats, 
however,  there  was  a  regular  sauve  qui  peut. 
The  mob  fled  in  every  direction,  scattering  in 
their  flight  the  spoil  with  which  most  of  them 
were  laden.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning 
of  trouble.  Encouraged  apparently  by  the 
comparative  immunity  they  had  experienced  in 
terrorising  over  the  authorities,  the  disaffected 
and  disorderly  among  the  population  gathered 
on  the  Green  at  a  comparatively  early  hour 
the  following  morning,  evidently  bent  on  mis- 
chief. Ugly  rumours  quiokly  circulated  in  the 
city  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  unemployed  to  make  a  raid  on  the  Gas 
Works,  cutting  the  pipes,  and  thus  leave  the 
town  in  darkness,  so  that  they  might  the  better 
carry  on  the  work  of  pillage.     Nor  were  these 
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idle  rumours.  After  some  exciting  speech- 
making  on  the  part  of  the  leaders,  a  rush  was 
made  from  the  Green,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Gas  Works,  by  a  mass  of  shouting  men  and 
lads,  who  seemed  fit  for  any  sort  of  mischief. 
What  they  might  have  done  had  they  beeft  able 
to  get  the  length  of  the  works,  can  only  be 
conjectured  ;  but  they  never  reached  them. 

By  good  fortune,  a  small  party  of  old 
pensioners,  some  fourteen  in  number,  who  had 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  district  police 
office,  were  called  on  to  act  in  this  critical 
emergency.  Forming  in  line  across  the  broad 
thoroughfare  that  led  from  the  Green  to 
Bridgeton,  they  presented  a  firm  front  to  the 
rioters  as  the  latter  came  shouting  along.  A 
volley  of  blank  shot,  as  is  usually  the  case  when 
such  an  experiment  is  tried,  only  checked  their 
progress  for  the  moment.  Gathering  them- 
selves together,  another  rush  was  made  ;  but 
by  this  time  the  veterans  had  had  time  to  load 
with  ball.  It  was  never  distinctly  known  who 
gave  the  order  to  fire,  but  fire  they  did.  As 
the  smoke  cleared  away  and  disclosed  the 
shocking    spectacle    of    men     rolling    on    the 
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ground  in  their  death  agony,  the  crowd  lost 
courage,  and  fell  back,  discomfited,  making  no 
further  attempt  to  force  a  passage.  Lieutenant 
Smart,  of  the  police,  who  was  the  only  person 
in  command  at  the  time,  had  to  submit  to  an 
official  examination  in  connection  with  the  loss 
of  life  on  the  occasion ;  but  as  he  was  afterwards 
promoted  to  the  Chief-Constableship  of  the 
city,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  those  in 
authority  were  far  from  being  dissatisfied  with 
his  conduct. 

The  news  of  the  fatal  collision  between  the 
military  and  the  people  quickly  spread.  Hurrying 
out  to  the  spot,  I  encountered  on  the  way  a 
most  revolting  sight.  About  midway  down 
the  Gallowgate  there  met  me  a  party  of  men 
carrying  aloft  on  a  shutter  the  body  of  one  of 
the  pensioners'  victims,  with  the  blood  and 
brains  oozing  from  an  ugly  wound  in  the 
temple.  The  bearers  were  shouting  "  blood 
for  blood,"  seemingly  intent  on  rousing  the 
population  to  some  desperate  act  of  revenge. 
Intense  excitement  everywhere  prevailed,  and 
at  length  the  authorities  acted  with  something 
like  energy.     The  local  garrison,  consisting  of 
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one  or  two  troops  of  cavalry  and  a  regiment  of 
infantry,  were  put  under  arms  ;  a  call  was  made 
for  the  enrolment  of  special  constables,  which 
was  promptly  responded  to  by  large  numbers 
of  the  citizens ;  and  ere  nightfall  the  centre  of 
the  city,  at  Exchange  Square,  presented  the 
aspect  of  a  huge  encampment,  in  which  rod- 
coats  and  civilians  were  curiously  intermingled. 

The  extent  of  the  danger  was  no  doubt 
greatly  magnified  ;  but  the  feeling  of  insecurity 
that  prevailed  was  intensely  real,  so  much  60 
that  at  nightfall  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
make  a  military  promenade  of  the  Gallowgate 
towards  Bridgeton,  which  was  believed  to  be 
the  headquarters  of  the  disaffected.  The  globes 
and  gas-burners  having  been  previously  removed 
from  the  public  lamps  in  that  populous  thorough- 
fare, each  jet  flashed  up  with  a  torch  like  flame 
that  made  the  tortuous  street  as  bright  as  day. 
In  double  ranks,  and  with  loaded  muskets,  tke 
soldiers  marched  in  slow  time  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  street  and  back  again,  ready,  if  a 
shot  had  been  fired  from  the  tall  tenements  on 
either  side,  to  pour  in  a  volley.  Not  being  in 
the  possession  of  anything  more  deadly  than  a 
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Stout  walking-stick,  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
confess  that  this  midnight  promenade  in  which, 
to  see  all  that  could  be  seen,  I  voluntarily  took 
part,  was  anything  but  a  comfortable  one.  As 
the  flame  from  the  naked  lamps  lit  up  the  long 
range  of  silent  and  apparently  deserted  houses, 
there  was  always  present  the  apprehension  that 
from  one  or  other  of  them  a  death-shot  might 
be  hurled  into  our  midst.  But  nothing  of 
this  kind  occurred.  The  people  were,  to  all 
appearance,  in  no  mood  for  trying  conclusions 
with  the  military,  who,  after  making  their 
presence  felt  so  impressively,  were  marched 
back  to  barracks  at  a  later  hour  in  the  morning. 
This  demonstration  of  the  armed  forces  at 
the  disposal  of  the  magistrates  had  the  good 
effect  of  thoroughly  cowing  the  disorderly 
portion  of  the  populace,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  the  city  resumed  its  usual  orderly 
appearance. 

Happily,  Glasgow  has  since  then  been  an 
utter  stranger  to  such  scenes  as  those  I  have 
attempted  to  describe,  and  for  this  sufficient 
reason  that  no  part  of  the  Empire  has  enjoyed 
more   of  the    prosperity    that    accompanies   a 
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flourishing  condition  of  the  national  trade  than 
the  capital  of  the  west. 

The  restlessness  and  disquietude  of  the 
working  population  at  this  period  extended 
beyond  Glasgow.  Among  the  colliers  and  iron- 
workers to  the  west  of  the  city  the  same  spirit 
prevailed,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
authorities  were  seriously  alarmed.  Midnight, 
and  what  may  be  called  secret,  meetings  were 
held  near  the  pit-heads,  at  which  highly-spiced, 
€ven  seditious,  speech-making  was  indulged  in. 
Had  the  presence  of  a  shorthand  writer  been 
detected  at  one  of  these  gatherings  it  might 
have  gone  hard  with  him,  but  under  cover  of 
the  darkness  and  in  homely  attire  it  was  not 
difficult  to  escape  observation.  In  this  way  I 
^ot  near  enough  to  note  all  that  was  going  on, 
and  without  endangering  my  personal  safety. 
To  hear  the  language  freely  uttered  by  perfectly 
reckless  men  one  would  have  imagined  that 
anarchy  and  mob-rule  were  at  hand  ;  but 
nothing  particularly  notable  in  the  way  of 
violence  occurred,  the  prompt  suppression  of 
the  Glasgow  riots  showing  the  men  that  the 
arm  of  the  law  was  still  a  power  in  the  land. 
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Several  of  the  leaders,  however,  were  made* 
the  subjects  of  a  criminal  prosecution  at  the 
instance  of  the  Government,  and  suffered 
imprisonment  for  seditious  language. 


Vm.— GLASGOW  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

Govan  and  Partick»  now  the  scene  of  so 
much  shipbuilding  activity,  and  practically  part 
of  the  gigantic  city  that  has  swallowed  them 
up,  were  then  quiet  villages,  separated  from 
^Glasgow  by  pleasant  roadways,  edged  with 
hawthorn  bushes,  and  offering  an  agreeable 
ramble  to  the  pedestrian.  The  Parish  Church 
of  Govan,  a  superior  specimen  of  the  kirks  of 
that  day,  was  the  meeting  place  of  the  Parochial 
Board,  at  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leishman  pre- 
sided with  something  of  the  dignity  that  he  in 
later  days  imparted  to  the  chair  he  occupied  as 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  I  can 
still  recall  the  gracious  presence  of  the  rev. 
doctor  as  he  conducted  the  deliberations  ot 
the  Board,  always  courteous,  urbane,  and 
considerate,  an  embodiment  of  the  Christian 
gentleman,  and  a  model  chairman. 

Referring  to  shipbuilding  and  Its  present 
development  on  the  Clyde,  it  is  almost 
ojnnecessary    to    say    that    the    progress    has 
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been  enormous  within  the  last  half-century» 
It  was  thought  quite  a  triumph  for  the  Clyde 
Trustees  when  they  were  able  to  bring  up  from 
Port-Glasgow  to  the  Broomielaw  the  first  of 
that  splendid  line  of  Cunarders,  which  has 
since  earned  for  itself  a  world-wide  reputation. 
This  was  the  *' America,"  a  steamer  of  little 
more  than  1800  tons  register,  but  worthy  of 
mention  as  the  pioneer  of  one  of  the  noblest 
fleets  of  the  two  Continents.  She  came  to 
Lancefield  quay  to  get  her  engines  from  the 
celebrated  firm  of  the  Napiers,  who  were  then 
at  the  head  of  their  profession  as  marine 
engineers.  While  she  lay  at  the  quay,  the 
* '  America "  was  the  object  of  very  general 
attention,  though  few  who  then  admired  what 
they  considered  her  colossal  proportions  could 
have  conceived  that  in  the  lapse  of  years  these 
have  been  more  than  four-foldly  increased  in 
the  case  of  the  late  additions  to  the  fleet. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  comment  on  the 
many  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  and 
around  Glasgow  within  the  last  fifty  years,  but  I 
cannot  forbear,  before  closing  my  reminiscences 
in  the  west,  referring  to  one  of  its  aspects  in 
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which  the  change  has  not  been  for  the  better. 
My  residence  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  city, 
pretty  well  at  the  limits  of  what  was  then  the 
municipal  boundary,  and  within  a  few  minutes*' 
walk  of  the  picturesque  rural  pathway  that  led 
to  the  little  village  of  Langsyde.  In  the  fresh 
morning  air,  say  of  a  Sunday  morning,  when 
the  smoke  of  the  big  chimneys  had  for  a  time 
ceased  to  darken  and  pollute  the  atmosphere, 
it  was  an  easy  stroll  before  breakfast  to  climb 
the  gentle  ascent  between  the  hedgerows,  and 
find  yourself  in  full  view  of  the  memorable 
battlefield  that  sealed  the  fate  of  the  unhappy 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  sent  her  on  that  fatal 
flight  to  England  which  terminated  in  her 
captivity  and  death. 

Half-a-century  ago  the  landscape  presented 
very  much  the  same  aspect  as  it  must  have 
done  when  the  Earl  of  Moray,  hurrying  out  of 
Glasgow  on  the  i6th  of  May  1568,  intercepted 
the  march  of  the  Queen's  followers,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  fight  with  all  the  advantages  of 
position  against  them.  Here  was  still  the  deep 
country  lane,  sheltered  by  the  banks  of  which 
the  fire  of  Moray's  musketeers   shattered  the 
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strength  of  the  attacking  Queensmen,  and  sent 
them  reeling  back  discomfited  in  their  attempt 
to  carry  the  hill.  Over  yonder  rising  hill  the 
routed  soldiers  fled  in  their  headlong  panic, 
though,  as  historians  tell  us,  the  large-hearted 
Regent  would  permit  no  unnecessary  carnage, 
and  the  pursuit  soon  ceased.  And  still  further 
in  the  distance,  commanding  a  full  view  of  the 
field,  the  eye  of  the  spectator  rested  on  the 
eminence  from  which,  according  to  tradition, 
the  Queen  beheld  the  issue  of  the  struggle  that 
at  one  stroke  deprived  her  of  an  army  and  of 
her  crown.  A  memorable  episode  in  the  stormy 
history  of  the  Stuarts,  and  one  that  could  not 
be  contemplated  without  emotion  ! 

How  marvellously  the  past  was  brought 
back  again  as  the  pedestrian  paused  in  his 
morning  walk,  and  looked  on  the  very  spot 
where  a  drama  involving  such  transcendent 
consequences  had  been  enacted.  The  encroach- 
ments of  modern  Glasgow  have  for  ever 
destroyed  any  possibility  of  indulging  in  day- 
dreams of  this  kind.  The  whole  battlefield  has 
been  built  upon.  Ranges  of  streets  and  terraces 
iill  up  the  valley  and  slopes  where  Scot  met 
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Scot  in  deadly  combat,  and  fought  so  gaUantly 
— a  Queen  looking  on  the  while.  Much  of 
interest  has  been  swallowed  up  by  the  exigencies 
of  a  growing  population,  but  nothing  that  can 
compare  to  the  almost  total  obliteration  of  the 
historic  field  of  Langsyde. 


IX.—THE  SCOTTS  AND    THE  KERRS— 
RO  YAL  VISITS  TO  EDINB  URGH. 

IV /TY  connection  with  the  Glasgow  press 
terminated  in  1852,  in  which  year  I  once 
more  found  myself  an  inhabitant  of  Edinburgh, 
after  an  absence  of  five  summers,  which  were 
certainly  not  the  least  eventful  in  my  professional 
life.  The  press,  so  far  as  its  regular  organs 
was  concerned,  was  in  much  the  same  condition 
as  when  I  left  it.  There  had  been  neither 
births  or  deaths  among  the  newspapers,  and  at 
this  time  the  **  Daily"  was  unknown  in  the 
Scottish  capital.  The  hand  of  the  revenue 
-officer  was  too  heavy  to  admit  of  it.  The 
Conservative  press  of  Edinburgh  was  then 
represented  by  the  Edinburgh  Couranty  pub- 
lished three  times  a  week,  and  by  the  Advertiser^ 
a  bi-weekly.  It  was  to  the  latter  that  I  had 
transferred  my  services. 

The  Advertiser  had  an  excellent  connection 
.among  the  gentry  of  Scotland,  but  with  less 
hold  of  the  commercial  community,  who  gave 
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more  of  their  support  to  the  Courant ;  but  it 
was,  even  at  this  time,  a  fairly  good  property, 
though  much  shrunk  in  value  from  what  it  was 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  when  the  then 
proprietor,  Mr.  Donaldson,  amassed  a  colossal 
fortune  through  its  agency.  It  was  the  profits 
-of  the  Advertiser  that  built  the  palatial  hospital 
at  the  west  end  of  Edinburgh  on  such  a  scale 
of  grandeur  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
<3ueen  Victoria,  who  was  at  one  time  credited 
with  the  desire  of  becoming  Its  possessor.  Mr. 
Donaldson  had  a  partner  in  business,  whose 
son,  Mr.  Claud  Muirhead,  was  sole  proprietor 
when  I  joined  the  staff.  Mr.  Muirhead  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  courteous  and 
rather  formal  in  his  manners,  but  withal  kindly 
and  considerate  towards  his  employees,  and 
much  respected  by  them.  He  was  survived  by 
several  sons,  more  than  one  of  whom  have 
•occupied  positions  of  eminence  in  Edinburgh. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Patterson,  a  gentleman  of  consider- 
able literary  attainments,  and  who,  in  later 
years,  became  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
questions  connected  with  the  currency,  was 
editor.  My  position  was  that  of  sub-editor 
and  reporter. 
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Among'  the  first  duties  that  fell  to  my  hand 
in  the  latter  capacity  was  that  of  attending 
the  demonstration  at  Dalkeith  Palace  and 
grounds  in  honour  of  the  coming  of  age  of 
the  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  now  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
Great  preparations  had  been  made  for  the 
worthy  celebration  of  such  an  important  event 
in  the  ducal  family.  A  splendid  pavilion  was 
erected  in  the  grounds  in  close  contiguity  to 
the  palace,  and  here  the  **bold  Buccleuch'*" 
summoned  his  retainers  and  tenants  to  meet 
him,  not  arrayed  as  of  yore  in  the  garniture  of 
war,  but  in  the  sober  vestments  of  peace,  and 
there  with  him  to  rejoice  in  his  domestic  felicity. 
The  weather  was  of  the  loveliest,  and  the  scene- 
in  the  highest  degree  striking  and  impressive. 
The  Scotts,  in  all  their  ramifications,  had 
gathered  round  their  chief,  and  made  the 
welkin  ring  in  response  to  the  toast  of  the 
day,  eloquently  and  sympathisingly  proposed 
by  the  late  Lord  John  Scott,  uncle  of  the  young 
Earl.  The  occasion  was  a  very  trying  one 
for  so  young  a  nobleman,  and  no  wonder  that 
he  somewhat  faltered  in  expressing  his  thanks 
for  the  enthusiasm  displayed  at  the  mention 
of  his  name.     The  gift  of  oratory  has  not  for 
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several  generations  been  greatly  developed 
among  the  heads  of  the  Buccleuch  family  ;  but 
they  have  never  failed  in  the  ability  to  give 
expression  in  fitting  language  to  their  senti- 
ments when  occasion  required  it.  The  present 
Duke,  though  unmistakably  overcome,  by  the 
trying  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed 
when  compelled  to  make  a  speech  for  the  first 
time,  has  since  shown  himself  an  apt  man  of 
business,  albeit  no  burning  or  shining  light  in 
the  regions  of  St.  Stephens. 

Curiously  enough,  it  was  not  long  after  this 
till  another  demonstration  of  a  similar  character 
once  more  required  the  services  of  the  reporter. 
On  this  occasion  it  was  the  coming  of  age  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  after  a  pretty  lengthened 
minority.  As  on  the  neighbouring  estate  of  the 
Scotts,  there  was  a  great  gathering  of  the 
Kerrs,  who  came  from  far  and  near  to  hail  their 
chief  on  his  attaining  to  the  age  of  manhood. 
The  beautiful  policies  of  Nevvbattle  were  never 
gayer  than  on  that  day.  A  splendidly  decorated 
pavilion  arose  from  among  the  grand  old  trees, 
that  give  such  an  air  of  hoar  antiquity  to  the 
.surroundings  of  Nevvbattle   Abbey.     The   sun 
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shone  brightly,  and  on  every  countenance  there 
could  be  seen  an  air  of  pleased  anticipation. 
Who  could  have  conceived  that  such  a  joyous 
gathering  was  destined  to  have  an  ending  so 
gloomy  !  The  sumptuous  dinner  had  been 
despatched  ;  the  preliminary  speeches  had  been 
delivered,  and  the  company  were  waiting  for 
the  signal  to  do  honour  to  the  comely  and 
ruddy  cheeked  young  nobleman,  whose  physical 
appearance  at  that  time  gave  indications  of  the 
most  robust  health,  when  an  elderly  gentleman, 
one  of  the  oldest  tenants  on  the  estate,  and 
one  of  the  most  respected,  after  a  few  deep 
breathings,  which  were  painfully  audible,  fell 
down  in  what  seemed  a  dead  faint.  The  dinner 
proceedings  were  arrested  while  he  was  carried 
out  and  laid  on  the  green  sward  ;  but  the 
unfortunate  man  had  taken  his  last  look  of  the 
sun.  In  a  few  minutes  the  intimation  was  made 
that  he  was  no  more.  The  event  was  of  too 
solemn  and  saddening  a  character  to  permit 
of  further  hilarity,  and  by  tacit  consent 
the  pavilion  was  deserted  without  any 
further  effort  at  speech-making.  Slowly, 
one  by  one,  the  guests  left  the  precincts 
of    the    park,    carrying    with    them    anything 
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but    cheerful    memories    of   an    occasion    that 
promised  so  auspiciously. 

It  was  a  dreary  beginning  to  the  marquisate 
of  the  young  nobleman,  and,  if  omens  were  to 
be  credited,  presaged  anything  but  a  prosperous 
future.  That  future,  as  is  well-known,  was 
none  of  the  brightest.  Endowed  with  talents 
of  more  than  ordinary  vigour,  and  with  all 
the  aspirations  for  active  public  life  strong 
within  him,  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  was 
against  him.  At  a  comparatively  early  age,  an 
insidious  malady  caught  him  in  its  cruel  grasp, 
and  totally  unfitted  him  for  the  career  to 
which  he  had  looked  forward  so  eagerly.  His 
premature  death,  without  issue,  opened  up  the 
succession  to  the  title  and  estates  to  his  brother, 
the  present  Marquis,  who,  for  a  time,  worthily 
discharged  the  duties  pertaining  to  his  high 
rank  and  responsible  position  as  Secretary  for 
Scotland. 

Holyrood  Palace,  some  forty  years  ago, 
possessed  far  more  attractions  for  Royalty 
than  it  appears  to  have  now-a-days.  With 
almost  unvarying  regularity,   the   Queen,    the 
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Prince  Consort,  and  the  royal  children,  alt 
then  of  tender  years,  made  the  ancient  palace 
their  halting-place  on  their  annual  visits  to 
Balmoral  and  the  North.  It  was  something" 
to  be  remembered,  the  arrival  of  the  royal 
train  at  Meadowbank,  and  the  formal  exchange 
of  courtesies  with  the  high  dignitaries,  military 
and  civic,  who  waited  to  welcome  the  royat 
lady  to  the  Scottish  capital.  The  Princess 
Royal,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  other 
scions  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  who 
accompanied  their  parents,  were  just  at  that 
age  when  the  conventionalities  of  Royalty  are 
apt  to  be  irksome,  and  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
of  my  recollections  is  seeing  the  Princess  Royal, 
at  that  time  a  girl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  putting- 
aside  the  hands  that  were  volunteered  to  help 
her  from  the  carriage  on  its  arrival  at  the  gates 
of  Holyrood,  and  springing  deftly  to  the  ground 
with  a  laugh  and  smile,  and  with  as  much 
abandon  as  if  she  had  been  a  village  maiden. 
The  years  that  have  sped  since  then  have 
sobered  the  pulse  that  then  beat  so  merrily,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  see  such  an  exhibition  of 
natural  and  unrestrained  light-heartedness 
without  a  mental  blessing  on  the  fair  young 
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liead,  which  in  the  coming  years  was  destined 
to  wear  the  diadem  as  Empress  of  Germany. 

The  tall,  handsome,  and  manly  figure  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  as  he  handed  Her  Majesty  from 
the  royal  carriage,  and  guided  the  steps  of  one 
or  other  of  the  Princes  up  the  long  flight  of 
steps  at  Meadowbank,  rises  before  me  as  the 
embodiment  of  kingly  dignity  and  grace.  It 
was  a  beautiful  picture  of  Royalty,  in  one  of  its 
most  captivating  aspects,  which  these  annual 
visits  to  Edinburgh  presented.  A  youthful 
^ueen,  with  a  devoted  and  chivalrous  husband, 
and  having  around  her  an  unbroken  circle  of 
promising  sons  and  daughters,  coming  among 
her  Scottish  subjects,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  in  all  its  completeness  the  wealth  of 
fier  domestic  happiness.  And  then  came  the 
leisurely  promenade  from  the  station  to  the 
palace,  along  the  romantic  and  picturesque 
drive  that  skirts  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury 
Crags,  the  enthusiastic  crowds  that  lined  the 
walk  shouting  out  the  while  their  welcome  of 
loyalty  and  affection.  No  doubt  the  remem- 
brance of  these  happy  days  has  cast  its  shadow 
over  the  later  life  of  our  good  Queen,  and  helps 
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to  account  for  the  infrequency  of  her  return  ta 
scenes  that  so  sadly  remind  her  of  the  past. 


yi.— TRIAL   OF  MADELINE  SMITH, 

nPHE  memorable  trial  of  Madeline  Smith  is 
still  fiesh  in  the  memories  of  the  middle- 
aged  of  the  present  generation.  No  more 
dramatic  episode  in  the  criminal  jurisprudence 
of  the  country  ever  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  nation  than  that  of  which  the  youthful 
and  accomplished  daughter  of  a  well-to-do 
Glasgow  merchant  was  the  heroine.  The  trial 
lasted  some  nine  days,  during  all  of  which  time 
I  was  in  close  attendance  at  the  Court.  It  was 
no  easy  matter  getting  in  or  out  of  the  Court- 
room while  the  trial  was  in  progress.  Such 
was  the  intense  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  be  present  that  even  the  passages  were 
blocked  by  eager  crowds,  and  it  was  only  by 
dint  of  hard  pushing  that  the  representatives  of 
the  press  could  make  way  to  their  seats,  or  find 
their  way  back  again  to  the  street. 

The  evidence  on  which  the  prosecution 
based  their  case  against  the  prisoner  was 
altogether  of  a  circumstantial  character.     There 
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was  no  doubt  that  the  young-  Frenchman  whom 
she  was  accused  of  poisoning  had  met  his 
death  by  a  dose  of  arsenic,  and  there  was 
also  abundant  proof  of  arsenic  being  in  the 
possession  of  the  accused ;  but  what  was  to 
be  proved  was  that  the  poison  of  which  the 
victim  died  had  been  administered  by  the  hands 
of  the  young  girl  who  had  loved  not  wisely  but 
too  well  for  her  own  happiness. 

There  was  certainly  nothing  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  prisoner,  either  in  countenance 
or  demeanour,  which  one  is  naturally  inclined 
to  associate  with  the  idea  of  cold-blooded 
murder.  As  she  took  her  place  day  after  day 
in  the  dock,  she  preserved  up  to  the  very  last 
^  self-possession  and  composure  that  never 
failed  her.  Her  attire  was  quiet  but  lady-like, 
and  one  thing  that  struck  me  was  thd 
scrupulous  care  she  seemed  to  take  as  to 
the  perfect  fit  of  her  gloves.  Sitting  frequently 
close  behind  her,  the  reporters*  seat  being  close 
to  the  bar,  I  had  the  very  best  opportunity  of 
studying  any  little  peculiarities  either  of  dress 
or  manner  ;  and  certainly,  for  a  young  woman 
who  was  under  trial  for  a  crime,  the  penalty 
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of  which,  if  proved,  was  death,  her  cool  and 
unembarrassed  manner  was  little  short  of 
marvellous.  Once  only  did  she  quail.  When 
other  witnesses  were  giving  their  testimony 
against  her,  she  looked  at  them  steadily ;  but 
her  courage  failed  her  altogether  when  the 
young  merchant  to  whom  she  was  engaged  to 
be  married,  and  whose  wife  she  had  hoped  to  be, 
entered  the  Court-room,  and  mounted  the  steps 
into  the  witness-box.  Her  eyes  fell,  and  after 
a  swift  glance  in  his  direction,  she  never  lifted 
them  again  during  the  whole  of  his  examination. 
It  must  have  been  a  terrible  moment  to  both  of 
them  ;  nor  was  it  witnessed  without  pain  by  the 
onlookers. 

Fortunately  for  the  unhappy  prisoner,  she 
had  a  merciful  Judge  in  the  late  Lord  Justice- 
Clerk  Hope,  who,  in  charging  the  jury,  leaned 
unmistakably  to  the  side  of  mercy,  and  pre- 
sented the  case  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to 
show  that  an  acquittal  would  not  be  regretted 
by  him.  To  her  counsel,  Mr.  Inglis,  afterwards 
Lord  President,  she  also  owed  not  a  little.  All 
that  forensic  skill  and  eloquence  could  accom- 
plish was  enlisted  in  her  defence.     But   even 
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with  all  this  in  her  favour,  there  was  a  dark 
shadow  hanging  over  the  head  of  the  panel. 
The  circumstantial  evidence  was  very  strong-. 
The  motive  was  evident,  and  it  was  conclusively 
shown  by  the  prosecuting  counsel,  the  then 
Lord-Advocate  Moncrieff,  that  opportunity  was 
not  awanting. 

How  death-like  the  hush  when,  a^ter  a  long 
retirement  and  consultation,  the  tinkle  of  the 
jurymen's  bell  announced  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  deliver  their  verdict.  Judge  and 
counsel  were  quickly  in  their  places,  and  as 
the  jury  took  their  seats  so  still  was  the  court 
that  a  pin-fall  might  have  been  heard.  Having 
;answered  to  their  names,  the  usual  question 
was  put  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court — "Gentle- 
men of  the  Jury,  have  you  agreed  on  your 
verdict?"  **We  have,"  was  the  reply. 
'**  What  is  your  verdict?"  In  breathless 
■  expectation  the  court  and  spectators  awaited 
the  answer,  and  when  the  foreman  of  the  jury, 
in  firm  and  distinct  tones  replied,  "Not 
proven,"  a  sort  of  sigh  was  heard  from  the 
audience,  as  if  of  relief  from  long  pent-up 
■feeling.     The  next  moment  there   came   from 
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the  public  gallery  a  rather  noisy  demonstrattoa 
of  the  satisfaction  of  its  occupants  with  the 
result — so  noisy,  indeed,  that  the  presiding 
Judge,  casting  his  eyes  upwards,  singled  out 
among  the  throng  a  young  man  who  seemed  to 
have  made  himself  somewhat  conspicuous  in 
the  manifestation  of  his  feelings.  Pointing  witk 
his  finger  to  a  particular  corner  of  the  gallery, 
he  ordered  the  police  to  bring  the  offender 
before  him.  All  heads  were  at  once  turned  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  his  lordship,  even  the 
prisoner  sharing  in  the  general  curiosity.  As 
she  turned  round  in  her  seat,  and  looked  up  at 
the  crowd  of  eager  faces,  a  faint  smile  passed 
over  her  features,  and  testified  to  the  amazing 
coolness  of  the  young  woman,  whom  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  had  just  delivered  from  a  violent  and 
shameful  death.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
exhibition  of  self-possession  and  composure 
after  the  ordeal  of  a  nine-days'  trial,  which 
was  sufficient  in  itself  to  have  tested  the  nerve 
of  the  stoutest-hearted. 

On  the  whole,  the  result  of  the  t^ial  was 
welcomed  with  general  satisfaction.  If  the  law- 
had  been  defrauded  of  its  due  by  the  acquittal 
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of  Madeline  Smith,  there  was  little  pity  felt  for 
the  young  man  of  whose  death  she  was  accused. 
His  behaviour  in  the  unhappy  circumstances 
which  had  linked  his  fate  with  hers  was  so 
reprehensible  and  callous  that  it  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  miscarriage  of  justice  had 
another  life  been  sacrificed  to  atone  for  the 
loss  of  one  so  worthless  as  his. 


XI.—^  HIGHLAND  SOCIETY  '' ROW"--' 
EDINBURGH  PREACHERS. 

Tragedy  and  comedy  are  so  mixed  up 
together  in  the  tangled  web  of  life  that  I 
make  no  apology  for  introducing  my  recol- 
lections of  a  memorable  scene  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland,  which  presented  the 
members  of  that  useful  and  honourable  body 
in  a  rather  unamiable  light.  The  occasion  was 
one  in  which  some  question  of  more  than 
ordinary  importance  had  excited  a  good  deal 
of  feeling  among  the  members,  the  matter  at 
issue  being  of  sufficient  consequence  to  render 
it  necessary  to  assemble  in  Queen  Street  Hall, 
which  was  crowded  to  excess.  The  gathering, 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  kind  that  had  ever 
been  known  in  the  annals  of  the  Society,  was 
presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Athole,  who  was 
supported  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  other 
distinguished  Scotchmen.  I  cannot  now  recall 
at  this  time  of  day  the  precise  question  on 
which  the  members  were  divided  in  opinion ; 
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but  from  the  excited  feeling  displayed  by  the 
meeting,  a  strong  element  of  personality  must 
have  entered  into  it. 

As  the  proceedings  advanced,  more  and 
more  heat  was  developed,  till  at  length  the 
atmosphere  of  the  hall  became  so  charged 
with  emotional  electricity  that  for  the  time 
being  one  might  have  thought  the  confusion 
of  Babel  was  being  re-enacted.  Learned 
doctors,  squires  of  high  degree,  and  big-voiced 
farmers  were  all  on  their  legs  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  each  doing  his  best  to  shout  down 
the  other.  Here  in  one  corner  was  an  eminent 
surgeon  making  himself  purple  in  the  face  by 
his  frantic  endeavours  to  catch  the  ear  of  the 
chairman  ;  and  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
hall  might  have  been  seen  a  professor  of  the 
law,  mounted  on  the  back  of  a  seat  and  clinging 
to  one  of  the  gallery  pillars  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  he  gesticulated  fiercely, 
though  not  a  sound  from  his  voice  could  be 
heard  amid  the  deafening  din  that  prevailed. 

I  have  seen  many  uproarious  meetings  in 
the  course  of  a  pretty  lengthened  professional 
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experience,  but  I  can  honestly  affirm  that  never 
in  all  my  life  have  I  witnessed  such  an 
exhibition  of  abounding  disorderliness  in  a 
public  assemblage  as  at  that  gathering  of  the 
nobility,  gentry,  and  squiredom  of  the  country. 
In  vain  the  noble  chairman,  aided  by  his  friends 
on  the  platform,  sought  to  bring  order  out  of 
the  chaotic  tumult  that  raged  round  him.  The 
thundering  knocks  of  his  gold-headed  cane 
were  unheeded  by  the  wordy  combatants,  who 
bawled  and  shouted  themselves  hoarse  at  each 
other.  Surveying  the  tempest  that  surged 
below,  and  which  he  was  powerless  to  quell, 
the  Duke  of  Athole,  turning  to  his  brother 
Duke  on  his  right,  remarked,  in  tones  that 
were  sufficiently  audible  to  the  reporters 
beneath,  and  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
**  I  never  saw  such  a  row  in  my  life." 
There  were  others  within  hearing  who 
could  have  endorsed  the  exclamation.  I 
came  away  from  this  meeting,  at  which 
no  business,  of  course,  was  done,  with  the 
conviction  that  the  training  and  the  educa* 
tion  of  a  gentlemen  afforded  no  absolute 
guarantee  that  he  may  not  at  times  so 
far    forget     himself    as  to    act   in  a  manner 
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that  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  even  amidst 
a  gathering  of  rowdies. 

Edinburgh  has  never  been  lacking  in  great 
preachers.  About  this  time  two  of  the  more 
notable  of  the  number  were  Dr.  Guthrie,  of 
the  Free  Church,  and  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander, 
Congregationalist.  Both  were  men  of  excep- 
tional pulpit  ability,  though  totally  dissimilar 
in  style.  Guthrie  all  fire,  with  hurried  utterance, 
and  a  wealth  of  imaginative  illustration  that 
captivated  his  hearers,  and  gave  to  his  dis- 
courses all  the  charm  of  picturesque  narrative. 
Alexander,  on  the  other  hand,  quiet,  logical, 
and  argumentative,  a  thorough  master  of 
exigesis,  and  with  a  gracefulness  of  diction  and 
impressiveness  of  manner  that  gave  point  and 
force  to  his  expositions  of  Scripture.  They  had 
each  large  and  attached  congregations,  and  it 
was  to  one  or  other  of  them,  or  to  both,  that 
strangers  to  the  city  were  taken  by  their  friends 
when  they  wished  to  hear  the  best  of  our  pulpit 
oratory.  In  one  respect  the  rival  doctors  were 
pretty  much  on  a  level — their  sense  of  humour. 
Even  in  the  pulpit  Dr.  Alexander  occasionally 
gave  way  to  it,  and  compelled  his  hearers  to 
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indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  smile  or  suppressed 
laugh.  Just  imagine  the  effect  it  must  h'ave 
had  on  his  congregation  when,  looking  up  at  a 
corner  of  the  front  gallery,  where  one  of  his 
hearers  was  succumbing  to  the  heat  of  the 
afternoon,  the  doctor  pointedly  and  deliberately 
cried  out,  *' Good-night,  friend,"  and  then 
quietly  resumed  his  discourse.  Dr.  Guthrie's 
humour  was  of  a  somewhat  more  robust 
character,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  he 
ever  showed  it  in  the  pulpit.  He  was  not  so 
particular,  however,  at  Presbytery  meetings. 
At  one  of  these  he  made  a  victim  of  the  then 
Clerk  of  Presbytery,  the  late  Dr.  Clason.  This 
gentleman,  after  a  pretty  long  stay  on  the 
Continent,  where  he  had  been  for  his  health's 
sake,  had  just  returned  home  to  resume  his 
clerical  duties.  In  his  absence  he  had  culti- 
vated a  handsome  beard  on  a  previously  beard- 
less chin,  while  his  scanty  locks  had  become 
even  scantier,  and  left  a  shining  top  piece  of 
bare  scalp.  In  this  metamorphised  guise  he 
entered  the  Presbytery  Hall,  where  a  goodly 
number  of  the  brethren  had  by  this  time 
assembled.  Great  was  the  laughter  when  Dr. 
Guthrie  greeted  the   newcomer   with : — **  Ha, 
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ha,  here  comes  Dr.  Clason,  wi'  his  head  turned 
upside  doon." 


XW.—RUSSEL  OF  *'  THE  SCOTSMAN''-- 
THE  CRIMEAN  WAR-^CONCLUSION. 

"POLITICAL  feeling  in  Edinburgh  between 
the  years  1852  and  1859,  when  my 
journalistic  connection  with  the  city  terminated^ 
at  no  time  ran  very  high.  What  little  agitation 
there  was  partook  very  much  of  a  local 
character,  and  turned  more  upon  men  than 
measures.  The  Liberal  party  then  maintained 
an  acknowledged  supremacy  at  the  poll, 
but  there  was  a  division  in  the  camp 
which  led  to  a  good  deal  of  excited  feeling^ 
among  the  constituency.  This  was  exhibited 
in  a  very  marked  way  on  the  occasion^ 
of  Mr.  Adam  Black,  one  of  the  most 
redoubtable  of  the  old  Whig  party, 
offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the- 
representation  of  the  city.  A  section  of  the 
more  advanced  Liberals,  who  called  them- 
selves Independents,  opposed  his  claims  to 
the  honour,  and  foremost  amongst  the 
leaders  of  the  dissentients  was  Mr.  Duncaa. 
Maclaren. 
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Out  of  this  opposition  there  arose  a 
somewhat  heated  newspaper  controversy,  with 
the  result  that  the  Scotsman^  which  had  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  Mr.  A.  Black,  was 
cited  as  defender  in  an  action  for  libel.  It 
would  be  more  correct,  perhaps,  to  say  that 
Mr.  Alex.  Russel,  the  editor  of  the  paper, 
was  made  the  defendant.  The  libel,  which 
consisted  of  what  Mr.  Maclaren,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  regarded  as  an  imputation  on  his 
personal  character,  took  its  origin  in  a  public 
meeting  called  in  opposition  to  the  venerable 
publisher,  who  at  this  time  was  well  advanced 
in  years.  Mr.  Maclaren,  the  principal  spokes- 
man on  the  occasion,  objected  to  Mr.  Black 
for  this  among  other  reasons,  that  he  was 
too  old  to  serve  on  the  committees  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  if  he 
did  his  duty  faithfully  as  representative 
lie  would  shorten  his  days.  This,  or  words 
to  the  like  effect,  formed  the  text  of  a 
merciless  attack  on  Mr.  Maclaren  in  the 
next  day's  issue  of  the  Scotsman^  the  sting 
of  the  libel  lying  in  the  phrase  which 
likened  the  speaker  to  a  **  cold  snake." 
This  was  more  than  Mr.  Maclaren  could  submit 
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to,  and  an  action  was   accordingly   raised   in 
the  Court  of  Session. 

The  issue  of  the  trial  was  looked  forward 
to  with  keen  interest  by  the  country  at  large. 
It  terminated  unfortunately  for  the  defendant, 
who  was  found  liable  in  damages  to  the 
amount  of  ;£^400,  besides  expenses.  The 
triumph  of  Mr.  Maclaren  was,  however,  greatly 
lessened  by  the  feeling,  very  generally  expressed, 
that  his  proceedings  in  the  case  had  been  of  a 
more  than  necessarily  vindictive  character.  In 
a  very  short  time,  a  sum  of  ;^i200  was  col- 
lected by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Russel  and  presented 
to  him  publicly  as  an  expression  of  their  admira- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  asserted 
freedom  of  newspaper  criticism  in  the  case 
-of  public  men.  I  have  good  reason  to  remem- 
ber the  trial,  for  it  deprived  me  for  a  time  of 
my  summer  holidays.  It  so  happened  that 
owing  to  the  temporary  indisposition  of  one 
•of  the  Scotsman  reporters,  whose  business  it 
was  to  attend  and  report  the  speeches  at  the 
meeting  in  question,  I  was  entrusted  with  the 
•duty.  The  sentences  in  the  speech,  which  had 
ibeen    so    caustically    commented    on   by    Mr. 
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Russel,  were  from  my  notes,  and  accordingly^ 
however  unwilling,  I  had  to  dance  attendance- 
as  a  witness  at  the  Court  of  Session  while  the- 
trial  lasted.  The  words,  however,  were  not 
disputed,  so  that  there  was  no  need  for  my^ 
presence  in  the  witness-box  to  verify  the 
accuracy  of  the  report. 

The  celebrated  Torbanehill  mineral  case- 
gave  not  a  little  employment  to  the  reporters- 
of  that  day,  to  say  nothing  of  the  long  array 
of  advocates,  chemists,  miners,  &c. ,  who  were 
marshalled  against  each  other  to  fight  what 
proved  a  very  stiff  battle.  The  question  at 
issue  was  whether  the  mineral  extracted  from 
the  mines  on  the  estate  of  Torbanehill,  belongings 
to  Mr.  Gillespie,  were  true  coal  or  not.  If  the 
former,  the  owner  could  only  claim  the  royalty 
for  ordinary  coal,  which  was  something  like 
6d  per  ton  ;  but  if  the  stuff,  as  was  contended, 
was  bitumenous  shale,  and  not  coal  at  all,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  make  fresh  arrangements- 
with  the  lessees,  and  get  a  larger  proportionate 
share  of  the  profits  they  were  making.  The 
trial,  in  which  the  greatest  savants  of  the  day 
were   engaged,    led   to   the    usual    amount  of 
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contradictory  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
experts,  among  whom  the  late  Hugh  Miller 
figured.  One  set  of  witnesses  spoke  with  the 
utmost  confidence  as  to  the  substance  in  dispute 
being  true  coal,  and  the  others,  with  no  less 
vehemence  and  scientific  nomenclature,  gave  it 
as  their  decided  opinion  that  it  had  nothing 
about  it  of  the  true  characteristics  of  coal,  and 
was  simply  a  shale. 

In  this  conflict  of  learned  authorities,  what 
can  a  confused  and  perplexed  jury  possibly  do  ? 
Perhaps  the  best  course  they  can  follow  is  to 
take  the  advice  once  given  in  my  hearing  by 
Lord  Fraser,  when  I  chanced  to  be  a  juryman 
in  a  case  where  the  question  to  be  decided  was 
the  amount  of  personal  injury  received  by  a 
person  who  was  pursuing  the  Caledonian 
Railway  Company  for  damages.  The  medical 
evidence  was  in  the  last  degree  distracting,  the 
doctors  on  the  one  side  declaring  that  the  man 
was  seriously  injured,  and  that  he  would  be  a 
hopeless  cripple  for  life ;  while  the  others  as 
dogmatically  affirmed  that  he  would  be  all 
right  again  in  a  few  months.  **  Gentlemen  of 
jury,"  said  Lord  Fraser,  "you  have  heard  the 
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medical  evidence  on  both  sides.  As  usuall)r 
happens,  it  is  directly  contradictive.  My  advice 
to  you  is  not  to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to- 
it,  but  judge  for  yourselves. "  Excellent  counsel, 
and  to  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  all 
who  may  happen  to  be  called  on  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  jurymen.  In  the  Torbanehill  case, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  days,  and  the  hearing 
of  a  host  of  witnesses,  the  verdict  was  of  an 
open  character,  and  left  the  matter  pretty  much 
where  it  was.  In  the  end,  an  arrangement  was 
made  with  Mr.  Gillespie  to  avoid  further 
litigation.  The  expenses  of  the  trial  must  have 
been  excessive,  for,  in  addition  to  other  heavy 
items  of  outlay,  all  the  evidence  of  the  previous 
day  had  to  be  written  out  by  the  shorthand 
reporters,  and  set  up  in  proof  for  the  use  of 
counsel  on  the  day  following — a  novelty  in 
these  times. 

We  have  in  these  days  got  far  away  from 
the  feverish  excitement  that  prevailed  through- 
out the  Empire  when  our  gallant  soldiers  were 
engaged  in  their  tremendous  struggle  with  the 
Russian  Colossus.  The  war  fever  of  the 
Crimean  campaign  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 
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but  It  was  terribly  real  at  the  time.  The 
telegraph  wire  was  not  so  omnipresent  as  it 
is  now-a-days,  and  the  intelligence  from  the 
front  came  in  slow  dribblets,  to  be  afterwards 
supplemented  by  the  letters  of  the  London 
correspondents,  of  whom  the  chief  was  kussell 
of  the  Times.  It  seems  to  me  but  yesterday, 
when  one  memorable  evening  in  1854,  the  sheet 
of  the  Times  containing  the  celebrated  account 
of  the  Balaclava  charge,  and  the  **  thin  red 
line,"  was  unfolded  on  the  upright  stand  in 
the  Waterloo  Rooms,  and  attracted  an  eager 
crowd  of  readers.  I  formed  one  of  the  group, 
and  can  yet  recollect  the  breathless  interest 
with  which  I  devoured  the  glowing  narrative, 
fresh  as  it  had  come  from  the  field  of  combat, 
and  felt  my  blood  stirred  at  the  eloquent  recital. 
After  the  victory  of  the  Alma,  nothing  was 
thought  too  hard  of  achievement  for  the  British 
army,  and  early  in  the  campaign  the  news  of 
the  capture  of  Sebastopol  was  received  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Long  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  however,  this  buoyant  feeling  had 
changed  to  a  much  more  sombre  frame  of  mind,, 
and  as  the  winter  closed  in,  and  the  frost  and 
snow  were  beginning  to  do  their  deadly  work^ 
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to  say  nothing  of  the  Russian  bullets,  something- 
very  like  despondency  manifestsd  itself  among 
all  classes. 

Nowhere  more  than  in  Edinburgh,  where 
the  patriotism  of  the  citizens  had  been  stimulated 
by  the  gallantry  of  the  Highland  regiments, 
were  the  vicissitudes  of  the  memorable  struggle 
watched  with  greater  or  more  intense  interest. 
This  feeling  manifested  itself  on  one  occasion 
in  a  way  not  very  creditable  to  the  good  feeling 
of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  community.  A 
crowded  audience  had  gathered  in  the  Theatre 
Royal  one  winter  evening,  and  were  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  what  was  going  on,  when  the 
manager  rushed  on  to  the  stage,  and  breathlessly 
announced  that  a  telegraphic  message  had  been 
received,  intimating  the  death  of  the  Czar. 
The  startling  announcement  of  the  death  of  the 
man  who  above  all  others  was  held  responsible 
for  the  terrible  war  that  had  brought  desolation 
to  the  homes  of  thousands,  momentarily  got 
the  better  of  the  respect  due  to  a  fallen  foe,  and 
the  audience  instinctively  broke  into  a  cheer. 
I  was  in  the  house  at  the  time,  and  if  I  was 
|)ut  to  the  question  as  to  whether  I  took  part 
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in  the  outburst  or  not,  it  would  really  puzzle 
me  to  say  ;  but  if  I  yielded  to  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  and  went  with  the  majority,  I 
have  long  since  repented  at  such  a  poor  triumph 
over  a  humbled  and  heart-broken  monarcji. 

In  gathering  up  these  fragmentary  recol- 
lections of  journalistic  life,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  my  first  sight  of  the  county  town  of 
Haddington  was  in  1853,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Corn 
Exchange.  The  proceedings  were  as  imposing 
as  the  circumstances  would  admit  of.  The 
band  of  a  Huzzar  regiment  from  Piershill 
provided  the  requisite  music,  and  headed  the 
procession,  which  marched  from  the  George 
Hotel  along  the  High  Street  and  Court  Street 
to  the  spot  where  the  Exchange  now  stands. 
The  most  prominent  figures  in  the  procession 
were  the  late  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  and  Provost 
More,  the  latter  in  his  robes  of  office,  the 
length  of  which  seemed  to  incommode  him  not 
a  little,  as,  stalking  along,  he  made  the  most 
of  his  somewhat  scanty  inches.  After  the 
ceremony,  I  remember  well  that,  in  company 
with  others  of  the  craft,  we  took  a  survey  of 
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the  surroundings  of  the  ancient  burgh,  and 
were  much  struck  with  the  picturesque  features 
of  the  **  Lamp  of  Lothian,"  and  its  beautiful 
situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne.  Little,  at 
that  time,  could  one  of  the  party  have  conceived 
that  so  many  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life  were 
to  be  spent  within  sight  of  this  venerable 
memento  of  the  piety  of  mediaeval  Scotland. 

The  years  1858  and  1859  saw  a  very 
marked  change  in  the  Edinburgh  press.  The 
reduction  in  the  paper  duty,  the  abolition  of  the 
impressed  stamp,  except  for  papers  that  were 
to  be  posted,  and  other  modifications  on  the 
restrictive  laws  that  had  so  long  hindered  the 
expansion  of  the  press,  caused  a  stir  among 
the  newspapers.  The  Scotsman  and  the  Courant^ 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  Mercury ^  determined 
to  go  in  for  a  daily  issue.  The  result  of  this 
was  that  ere  long  the  other  Edinburgh  papers, 
which  either  could  not  or  would  not  follow  suit, 
disappeared  one  by  one  from  the  scene.  The 
proprietor  of  the  Advertiser  shrank  from  the 
experiment,  and  made  an  arrangement  with 
the  Coura7it,  by  which  the  two  Conservative 
papers   became   amalgamated.      The    Witness, 
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which  had  done  good  work  in  its  limited  life- 
time, also  gave  way  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
period,  and  yielded  up  the  ghost.  One  or  two 
new  ventures  were  made  in  the  daily  newspaper 
line  in  Edinburgh,  but  none  of  them  were 
destined  to  attain  a  permanent  footing.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  notice  the  fluctuation  in  the 
journalism  of  the  Scottish  capital,  which  has 
left  the  field  all  but  entirely  in  the  possession 
of  the  Scotsman.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  one 
of  the  consequences  of  the  changes  referred  to, 
the  writer  was  compelled  to  seek  for  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new,  and  that  he  has  never  had 
reason  to  regret  that  he  found  them,  nigh  forty 
years  ago,  amid  the  pleasant  valleys  of  East 
Lothian. 

In  bringing  these  recollections  to  a  close, 
and  looking  back  along  the  vista  of  years  that 
links  the  past  with  the  present,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  the  thought,  that  of  all  those,  my 
contemporaries,  who  entered  with  me  on  the 
race  of  life  how  few  are  the  surviving  runners. 
I  know  of  but  one  in  the  person  of  Mr.  T. 
Buncle,  proprietor  of  the  Arbroath  GuidCy  who 
will  pardon  this   introduction  of  his  name  in 
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recognition  of  a  lifelong  and  unbroken  friend- 
ship. More  than  one  generation  has  passed 
since  we  were  lads  together,  getting  our 
initiation,  as  fellow-apprentices,  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  printers^  art.  Like  other 
boys,  not  devoid  of  ambition,  we  had  our 
day-dreams  as  to  what  the  future  might  bring 
with  it,  but  in  none  of  these  did  we  ever 
picture  a  time  when  the  one  would  be  enjoying 
his  otium  under  the  shadow  of  the  "  Round  O," 
that  grand  fragment  of  the  famous  abbey  of 
Aberbrothock,  and  the  other  finding  his  within 
view  of  the  ancient  **  Lucerna  Loudonia,'* 
once  the  light  of  the  Lothians. 
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